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CHAPTER Vt! 


RETURN TO THE CAPITAL 


HALt was soon mounted upon one of the trooper’s 
horses, and, conveyed back to the stockade. When 
brouzht into the room where the diaolical deed had 
been perpetrated, no one could express more horror 
and astonishment than the prisoner. Up fo that mo- 
ment a sort of stupefaction had seized upon his facul- 
ties—he scarcely seemed to believe that the murder 
had actually been committed, or if he did, could not 
fully realise the fact in all its dreadful particulars, 
until he saw them with his own eyes; much less could 
he realise the position in which he stood, and those 
circumstances tending to indupe the belief that he 
had doneit. Wheh he heard the evidence detailed, 
he was scarcely surprised that others suspected him, 
for he would have suspected another under similar 
circumstances. It made him almost superstitious 
when his faculties were sufficiently relieved from the 
astounding blow to contemplate it, that any one could 
be placed in such asituation. Ifhe had been dispos- 
ed to fatalism, here was ample materials to fortify his 
philosophy, but we have secn already how he scouted 
the temper under circumstances much less urgent. So 
overpowering was the first weight of the blow, that 
the fact of Henry Lee, his chief enemy, appearing as 
his accuser, witness, and judge, for the time being, 
scarcely attracted his attention. All these minor af- 
fairs were swallowed up in the astounding fact, that 
he must appear to the world as a murderer. Then 
there came over him the recollection of all the late 
disasters from which he had just escaped, but which 
now, when once brought back before they were clear- 
ed up, would appear as so many corrnborating circum- 
stancés. When asked by Lee to explain the position 
in which he found himself, he sank into a seat and 
covered his face with his hands. He could not brinz 
his reflections to bear upon the subject —he wes hej) 
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Gered and confounded To the spectators, this look- 
as they supposed he might, it hada very 
ramurderer, who, if not detected 
was apprehended with the bleed of hie 
ll upon hishands. At length, however, be 
made an effort to tell all that had happen- 
during the previous night, 
had sought the room in which 
privacy, and that so fer 
rto have any thing to do with the other 
had particularly des'¢ned to avoid 
them by going fhere—that he was entirely unaware thef 
sUpied at a later period of the night 
about an hour before the 
if as soon as he discovered it, hestep- 
e suppesed them to 
He pro- 
ng of the other traveller who 
ung Indian—that he had neither 
He 
heard no noise in the night, and was, he said, entirely 
is how the blood came upon his, face—theat 
he was as much shocked and surprised to find it there 
He 
called the attention of those around him, however, 
to the fact that his cloak in which he slept. was ele 
which he had discovered since his 
arrest—that it was impossible for him to heve com- 
mitted the murder, wrapped up as he was—-thet the 
stains upon the garment corresponded exactly with 
the position which he had described es the one in 
which he slept—and that his hands and not his face 
would have been stained—his other garments, and not 
been the He stated, also, 
that there was no ili will between him and Captain 
Spotswood, that fhe Jast interview between them had 
been of a friendly nature and that he had actually lef? 


natural appearance { 
in the verv act, 
ra eq, and 
ed within his knowledg 

He stated that } 
he slept fi the purpose of 


irom seek! 


travellers, that he 


the room was oc 
by others, until he awakened 
break of day—t! 
ghtlv over the sleepers as } 


r 1) 
he | 

t st 
bh 


e, and pursued his journey straightwavy. 


fessed to know not 
was m ssing—the wy 


seen him during the night. nor in the morning. 
unconsciot 


as any one, and was wholly unable to explain it. 


stained with blood, 


his cloak, had he murderer 


Temple Farm on the Captain’s business. 

The whole of this statement, and much more which 
we have omitted, was written down at the time by 
Henry Lee, and s'gned by the prisomer, after which, he 
was secured on horseback—the corpse put into a cart, 
and with a guard of halfdozen troopers, set out upon 
their return to the capital. 

It is much easierto conceive than describe the sen- 
gations of Hal!, as he thus began to realise the fact that 
he was a prisoner once Mmoregand for an ignominions 
offence. 

At first, his whole mature shrunk from the diagface 
and exposure, and he thought that he never could or 
would survive its publicity. He could not help con- 
trasting his present situation, riding between two 
troopers and tied upon his horse like a petty larceny 
thief—with his youthful days, when he had travelled 
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his slightest wish. He thought too of his late bold 
promises to himself, while in jail, and how brave then 
he thought his spirit. ‘But merciful heaven, who 
could have conceived that I should ever be brought 
to this!’ and with this inward exelamation, he wrung 
his manacled hands and the scalding tears ran down 
his manly cheeks. But thi meiting mood did not last 
long, the mind under tle heaviest depression re- 
bounds exactly in proportion to that depression, just 
asthe spring of a piece of machinery when bent with 
great force in one direction flies back to the opposite 
direction with a corresponding force. For awhile his 
heart sunk down and down, until there was a blackness 
over all the Jandscape—the san itself seemed to shine 
unnaturally—though it had cleared off beautifully 
Since the morning. The ribald jests of the vulgar 
men at his side, sounded like ill-timed merryment at a 
funeral, and he could not realise how they conld fee! 
thus. It seemed to him as if the world itself was com- 
ing to an end, and talking of the things of to-morrow, 
the greatest absurdity imaginable. ‘There are few 
people in this world of sorrow and trouble, -who have 
notexperienced more or less of this feeling, just as 
they happen to be endowed with much or little sensi- 
bility and to be tried with heavy or light afflictions. 
Black and dreary would be the colours of the land- 
scape in sticha case, did not the tender and gentle 
emotions of the heart glide in to soften it. Hall was 
speedily approaching a point of recklessness and des- 
peration, whieh would but poorly have prepared him 
to fulfil the high and heroic resolves of his prison 
chamber, until lis memory began to wander back 
along the bright and glowing path of his youthful days. 
Then it was, that the tears burst forth—and they were 
succeeded by acalm repose and a high settled purpose 
of endurance and perseverance totheend. He thought 
that the wheel of fortume—to speak in the language 


ef the world, was now down to its nadir, and must | 
the 


needs soon commence 
zenith. 

He had ample time to summon up his courage and 
his energies, for they were nearly three days in ma- 
king their way back to the Capital—very little faster 
than Hall had walked the same distance. 

_It is impossible to describe the consternation proedu- 
eedin the city by the news, that Hall had murdered 
the son of the Governor. How it got there no one 
knew, but such news always seems to be borne ahead 
by some winged messenger. We have known ru- 
mours of such facts outstrip any possible earthly con- 
veyance. 


its revolution toward 


The cart conveying the corpse, was surrounded by 
hundreds before it entered even the sububs of the 
city, and Hal! found himself a spectacle for idle boys 
and*negroes to gaze and point remarks at, even before 
‘he had entered the scene where he had expected to 
Steel hisspirit tothe trial. For this abjeet humiliation, 
he was wholly,unprepared. He could have met the 
scorn of gentlemen, with scorn, but against the jeers 
and ribaldry of the mod he had nothing to oppose—he 


was wholly defenceless. Public opinion was fast gath- | 


ering head against him-—eager gossips picked 
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horrid details from the soldiers and negroes who ac- 


up the ” 


oa 
a 


companied the corpse, 
sons drawn. thither by 


s the more respectable per- 
the crowd, caught afew brief 
words and an ominous shake of the head or two from 
Harry Lee. While the cart containing the body 
rested in the public square, Lee rode on to the palace, 
to communicate the heart-reriding news. The scene 
which there presented itself, beggars description—the 
news had preceded him, and the ladies of the man- 
sion were already frantic with grief. His ears were 
saluted with the wild shrieks of despair, and the Gov- 
ernor was lecked up in his room and would not see 
ohim. Hesent him a message to take the pig 
oner beforea Magistrate and have him examined. 


cyVi 


This was done accordingly, and the same evidence 


Not the 
test hesitation was manifested by the Magistrate, 


detailed which we have already condensed. 


making out Hall’s commitment, fe: there appeared 
.ceming circumstances whatever, save those 


10 Feat 
former statement which of ceurse pass- 


hy rr: inta hi 
thrown into hi 


ed formnothing, at the present stage of the proceedings. 

The unfortunate, or the guilty young man as the 
case might be, was loaded with Irons and deposited 
in the same prison which he had left but a few days 
before. Very few persons ventured to question his 
guilt, indeed the general opinion settled down at 
once, that Hall had lsilled young Spotswood, in mis- 
take for Harry Lee ; there was very hitthe room for 
surmise in the matter—there was no one else to sus- 
pect—no one else upon whom suspicion could fastert. 

There were some mysterious and unexplained cir- 
cumstancesattending the dteadfuldeed, as there gen- 
erally is attending all murders, such as the presence of 
the Indian boy. Public ingennity was'at fault in fasten. 
ing upon any one whom the description would suif, 
and that feature of the tragedy was soon overlooked or 
forgotten in the absoriging horror of the plain, straight- 
forward matters of fact. ‘The previous suspicious cirt- 
cumstances connected with the history of the pris- 
oner—such as his reputed change of nameobteining 
moneyounder false pretences, with a hundred other 
things which he had never done, soon accumulated 
into such a torrent of public indignation that his per- 
sonal safety might have been endangered im a large 
and more populous city. Ina few days however, this 
all settled down into the undoubted conviction, that 
John Spotswood the son of the Governor of Virginia, 
had beer murdered by a young man named Hall, whéd 
had found his way into the Governor’s family as private 
Tutor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VISIT TO THE PRISONER. 


_ THERBE was one strange circumstance almost cor- 
temporary with the: murder which ingenious minds 
endeavoured to connect in some way with tha®mys- 
terious affair. The very night on which the deed was 
perpetrated, every Indian pupil in the College, deser- 
ted, and had not since been heard of. The Interpre- 
ter, his mother and sister were also missing. If the 


























desertion from the College had taken | la 
earlier , so that any of them could have arriv 
toay station, then the presence of the myst 


might have been accounted for. but all the testimony 


a few davs 
is bov 


tended to prove that Spotswood himself had 


conveyed 
the boy there, and it was clearly impossible that any 
one of **Mr. Boyle’s disciples” (as t 
could have reached there on the very night of leaving 
the city. 


these things were discussed, without however « 


ney were Caii Ra 
As the public mind became calmer, al! 


dating the dark deed much more than the first inves- 
tigation had done. 

Some few persons maintained Hall’s innocenc 
even under present adverse circumstances, and not- 
Withstanding the cloud of witnesses who were ready 
to appear against him. 
active 
sied himself in his behalf, by setting about a private 


Among the most staunch and 
of these, was ald Doctor Evylin, who bu- 
investigation info the mysterious circumstances atten 
ding the murder—those that as yet had no light 
thrown upon them from the first moment of the eccur- 
rence. Such as the affair of the Indian boy—and the 
disappearance of the pupils from the College. Thé 
sagacious old man knew that if these two circumstan- 
ces could be unravelled in all their bearings, that 
much ight would be thrown upon the dark transaction, 
Spe tswood had 
taken such precautions, when he left the city, that it 
was impossible to trace the place from whence he 
had procurcd the boy, and all the preparations of the 
Indian pupils had been conducted with such secrecy, 
that not atraceofthem could be obtained, nor could 
any cause be imagined for their sudden departure. 
There had bgen no very recent outbreak between the 
two races in College, indeed there had been for the 
few days preceding their departure, uncommon quiet 
and peace. . 

The Doctor had paid one visit to the prisoner in jail, 


but all his inguiries were fruitless. 


in order to learn something from which he might pur- 
gue his investigations more understandingly, but ex- 
cept the plain tale which he had already told he cou!) 

say nothing. The Doctor found him in rather a 
gtranze state of mind, for one of his intelligence.—he 
seemed to think, that as he had been placed in his 
present unfortunate position by the unforeseen con- 
currence of providential circumstances, that his deliv- 
erance would come from the same quarter, and bs 
means equally startling and mysterious. 
endeavoured to reason him out of this superstitious 
4ooking for of miracles, and to convince him, that the 
exertions of himselfand friends must be in proportion to 
the strenzth of the testimony which would be brought 
against-him ; but it was to very little purpose, for up 
to the termination of the interview, the prisoner main- 
tained a state alternating between mental stupor, and 
that wild dreamy hopefulness already deseribed. The 
old man left the prison, much affected and deeply 
paimed for the mental condition in which he foun} 
him, he in fact feared mental alienation. Newgerthe- 
less, he went to work as indnstriously as ever, but 
with the same results.as before. He at length deter 
tainei to try What a visit from his daughter would do, 
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ialth half | 


29) 


-_ —_ 


in the way wing the | 11:20ner to a plain common 


Sense view of his situation. She had already been 
SMTucciing int : mising cause, but she was 


, of consulting 


mansion, were wrapt 


now precluded fi r usual resources 


with Kate. as the fa 


np profound grief, and of i not be ex- 
pected to take any part in the endeavour to exculpate 
the supposed author of their aff tions No one knew 


what their opinions were, as to his guilt or imne- 
cence—indeed, as is usually the case with refined 
people, under such circumstances, they thought very 
little about the perpetrator of the deed ; their thoughts 
were wholly absor i bv the death of one so neat apd 
dear to them, and it mattered little how the sad event 
had been brought about. The funeral was just over, 

not visible to any body, except to 
ke one of t family, but of course 
Hall's name was now one of those dread talismanie 
ch br d tragedy to yiew mM 


revivified colours, 


ivht allthe hor 


not because of any revengetul feel- 


ngs towards hin —profound prey ws te rpable of 
revenge—but that the associations of his name alone 
were painful. Ellen was thus, so far as female coum- 


cil was concerned, thrown upon her own resources, 

her father, that dear con- 
fidentiat friend fr 1m whom she concealed no secrets 
She found him alreadvactively engaged in the busi- 
ness, and forthwith they united their councils. She 
was not so ready to adopt the old gentleman's sugges- 
tion of a visit to the jaitas he had expected, but when 
he described the alternate lethargic and wild moods 
into which the prisoner was plunged, she consented at 


nd she naturally turned t 


if 


once. 

It was after dark, and they found him sitting upon 
his wretched three legged stool, and ¢ small taper 
the table, within reach of the chains 
ung down from llis feet were 


rning on 


his harmis 


free, and he could walk round a semicircle of some 
four or five fect. On the table was @ bible open, and 
upon it his cves rested as they entered. 

“Oh.” said the old Doctor, “} am glad to see you so 


much more profitably employed than at my last visit. 
No man euilty or innoeent, can read that book with- 
out improv wnent - bat see bere I have brought youa 
visiter to cheer a solitary hour.” 

Ellen was leaning heavily wpon her father’s arm, 
irawn close over herface, and trembling 
violently. Hall made a profound imclination of the 
head, and rose and stepped sorward impulsively as # 
ahout to seize her hand, but was jerkef suddenly back 
by his chains, his head fell immediately ypon his 
chest, and the scaldinzdears vtule down his cheeks. 


, | 
" , 


All reserve was gone from Ellen at this sight, and 
she threw back her veil, and her ringlets, and advan- 
m beth her hands. He seized an@ 
howed @ ad over them for @rve time ; when 
he raised his face again, itwas almost convulsed, g0 
fearful was the working ofhie spirit, bronghttoa full 

sition by the presence of one 
who had once before as it were, brought him beek to 
life and hope. At lengthhe speoke—‘‘Your presence 


eed andoffered hi 


wn nish 


consciousness Of his | 


’ 
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here Miss Evylin,is am assurance to me that at least, | 
there is one of your séx, who believes me innocent of 
the horrid crime laid to my charge.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hall, we have never for one moment sup- 
posed you capable of crime, much less such an one a 
that.”’ 

«Miss Evylin, I have tried to think, but I cannot. 
My faculties are benumbed by the appalling sever.ty 
of the blow. I have tried in vain to rally my scatter- 
éd thouzhts, and reflect over my past life, to try and 
ascertain what | have really done to deserve the judg- 
ments which have fallen in such guick succession 
upon me.” 

“The judgments of the Almighty are not always 
proportioncd exactly to our past offences, they have 
much more reference to the tuture.’ 

“Ah Miss Evylin, when the poor faculties of the 
mind are paralyzed as mine have been and still are, 
in some measure, it is very difficult todiscern nicely, 
the designs of the great and mystersous power, which 
rulesus: If my sufferings are indeed but the chasten- 
img rod, administered in mercy and mot in anger, it 
seems to ine that the punishment has been meeted out | 
father beyond my capacity of profitable endurance.”’ | 

It is only your sex,” replied Ellen quickly, ‘that 
runs into these mice hair splitting questions, our’s seize 
upon the broad lines before us—we see and see quickly | 
that this is @ world of sufferingand not of pleasure— 
of probation and not of énjoyment. Your’s only finds | 
that out in old age, but the heaviest denunciations ot 


othe curse falling upon us, we are endowed with quick- i 


¥ perceptions of the uses of this world.” 

“s*ifitis wholly a world of trial and not of enjoy- 
ment, a3 you say, it appears to me a3 if there were 
studied deception about it.” 

“You astonish as weil as afflict me.” 
«s] say it in no irreverent spirit, 1 merely speak the 


honest impressions of my mind—your views are | 


somewhat new to me, and! frankly present the diffi. 
culties in the way.” 

“Tam impatient tohear them.” 

**Look at the beauty of the natural world around 
ws—the clear blue sky—the pure air—the solemn and 
magnificent ocean—the towering mountains—the ma- 
jestic rivers—the beautiful meadows—the sweet laad- 
scapes combined of ali these, and then dot them ove: 

‘w.th flocks and herds, and scatter here and there a few 


of man’s handy works—a ruinous tower, an old vine | 


clad castle, around which the rushing memories of 


the past with the gentle associations of youth may | 


gather, and tell me if this beautiful, beautiful globe, 
Jooks a3 if it had been made for the grand penitentiary 
of our race.” 

#*j do not perceive the point at which you aim.” 


“It isthe inconsistency between God’s natural and 


moral governments. Ifthisis indeed but one great 
prison house for the purification of our race from 
crime, why is it not clothed in the habiliments of the 
penitentiary ?” 

“Why, Mr. Hall! wonld you have the heavens 


Dunz eteroally ia black, our mountains dark preci- 
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pices and beetling crags—our rivers driving torrents; 
our beautiful landscapes nothing but dreary wilds, in- 
habited by howling monsters? Why this would lead 
the thoughts down to hell, and aot up to heaven. 
lhink of the first glories of the matugal world upon 
your own youthful mind and heart, aye even now in 
your matuie manhood, give scope to your imagination 
and reinvest the pictures which you have just drawn, 
and see and feel if they do not point to heaven and tell 
of God! AjJl the poetry of this lite—the real poetry— 
is nothing more than the overpowerins aspirations af- 
terstill brighter regions and sunnier skies, elicited by 
the laint sketches which we catch here and there from 
these beanties which are scattered around us for this 
very purpose. Poetry is the true languaye of heaven, 
and nota breath ol inspuation ever tell upon human 
sonz, but was drawn, if not trom God, at least trom his 
glorious works.”’ 

Hall stood with his manacled hands clasped and 
gazed in admiration at the little devotee—he torgot tor 
ihe time his sorrows and his chains. He replied, 
‘You overpower my poor benumbed faculties with 
your delightfulenthusaism, but still my reason is not 
wholly convinced. We know that deception is the 
result ofall the beauties of nature of which we have 
beenspeaking. Men bow down before these bounti- 
ul works of God and forget the maker in that which 
he has made. Does it not seem to our poor mortal 
vision, that it would have been better, had the scene 
olour probation been less seductive?” 

‘Why what difference does it make whether the 
sufferings with which we are surrounded are of a 
| spiritual or a physical nature. Surely there is mercy 
as Well as wisdom in the presentarrangement. If we 
_ are in apenitentiary, as you call it, itis certainly mer- 
cy to us that our prison house is so beautiful, and filled 
and surrounded witho many comforts. God does not 
wish to punish but to purify us. Moreover, when our 
trials are mostly of a spiritual nature, it.enables the 
| great rulegof our destinies to measure out the chas- 
'| tisement to the capacity of the neophite. If all nature 
| had been shrouded in gloonf and our physical neces- 
_ sities constantly kept on the stretch as the means of 
| purifying usfor a better state of existence, then all 

men must have been afflicted alike, and the poor 

groveling unintellectual creatures of our race have 


| suffered unnecessarily. Ags itis, only those who are 
highly endowed, ever suffer the afflictions which sur- 
round you. You never saw a mere animal man school- 
edand purified in this manner. There is no truer pre- 
'| cept in that holy book, than the one which says, ‘whom 
'| the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ Rest assured, sir, 
\| that you are reserved for some great purpose yet, 
|even in this world. I have suffered in the same 
school, and therefore I have presumed to lecture you.” 
| **May God always send me such a teacher!” 
| Theold Physician meanwhile, slowly walked the 
| narrow cell,and occasionally as some remark of one 
or other of*the speakers arrested his attention, he 
| leaned his hands upon his cane and bis chin upon his 
hands, raising up his benevolent visage between the 
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speakers, with a beaming smile lighting up the parch- He was pr ritated while toughtag upon 
inent like wrinkles. He was delighted to see how these delicat walked the leneth of his 
Ellen, with alla woman’s tact, succeetled in her er- chains s cage. and when ie 
rand, so much better than ha rude seat, and 
‘You see, Mr. Hall,’ said the old man, ‘‘that 
do not even entertain the question of y guilt o1 | ther ve deep distress, 
innocence, We take it for cranted that ; are unfor- cet \ He 1 p, and tak- 
tunate and not crimina!, but, my dear sir, you know x both of Elien’s hands within his, ved his head 
enough of the world to be aware, that the many-headed over t™ wilh greal , andevidently struggling 
monster, is not so easily satisfied, where appearances fo Maintain his co! sure, and then wrung the old 
are azaiasta man. You must adwlook about you,and man’s hand, w it uttering aw 
take the necessary steps to make your in e ap- As the two left th son, the f r sud, “Did 
parent; and, if passible, ferret out the real criminal. YOUCVer see SUCH a as that, inhke cirewmstances 
Have you no suspicions of any one?” re——such an o rged with a cnme so wholly 
‘‘None in the world. I amas ignorant of the person loreign to his Wh nature.” 
who murdered Spotswood—the manner of its a “Ah, my | iu » willl 10k, through the State 
plishment—and nearly all the attendant circumstances rials « if tal and, you will find gentlerpen and 
as your innocent daughter. [ was so shocked and be- " men, se lives gave the lie to the 
numbed on the morning of my arrest, that 1 scarcely ©#'S@8 YroUTHE aga » ani guilty too, and for 


" 17 if V iff rec, lt " ‘? fu ry wheel 
noted the wretched details taken down by fhienry Le } . : , , ! hich | found 


and siace then | have hai less opportunity than others y conden i his innocence, itis the absence of 
to learn anything of them.” D1 P 
‘*Have you any suspicion that Lee himself did the ‘*‘But they say, he #apposed it was Harry Lée,, bee 
deed?” and the old man stopped and looked searching- | cause poor Johu was wrapped up in his cloak.” 
ly into his face, as he waited for his answer. “Aye, but did you not hear him jost now say, that 
Hall mused a moment, and then replied, “‘No, no, | he could not suspect Lee of the deed, and woglds 
he Could not be guilty of such a crime, he had no man murder the body of anothes of whose characterhe 
earthly motive. Had it been me, now, that was kill- was thus tender. No, no, my child, he neither com- 


‘ 


ed, Iam not so sure that he would not be liable to | mitted it intentionally nor by mistake.” 
suspicion,”’ hastily checking himself, “but Thus they discussed the subject until a late houree 


ic Sa d, 


no, itis too bad, ] must do even him the justice to say, between them devisingthe best means they could te 
that he could not commit murder upon his enemy) ™ assist the prisoner on the morrow when he was tobe 


Ellen’s liquid and beaming eye rewarded him for | brought out for examination before the Grand Inquest 
his magnanimous admission, as she said, ‘*You are | of the County, or rather of the Colony, for the General 
right, Mr. Lee, with all his faults is no murderer, but | Court had jurisdiction to its utmost limits. 
think you he will be as generous toward you on the 
day of trial?” 

‘‘] know not, nor does it matter much—luckily, nei- 
ther my condemnation nor deliverance will con TRIAL EBO@GB-ZLiF &. 
from him. My reliance is upon the discovery of th: 


CHAPTER IX. 


real criminal before that day.”’ Ir is sufficient to say, thaf a true bill was found 
‘Well, Mr. Hall,” continued the Doctor pertina- | *5*'"** he prisoner for the murder of John Spotswood, 
ciously, ~‘if you can throw no light upon the murder, | *” | as the ewid ea w unpemdaries: 
at least you can relieve yourself from your doubtful tatten af _ ae ote — eo the ta 
position before that time. I understand from your with the long preliminaries of the law's proverbial de- 
counsel whom I sent to you, that all suspicious circum 
stances anterior to the date of the murder become now 
SONI he tent inpstsntig— No, mone ee ae 
is I } I iy—""NO more. ) | 
ieee dear Sie gy ve wag esa en place in his personal appearance He was very 
4 — ’ His ins Bot happened, ll dressed, but looked dreadfully thin and pale. 
then indeed it might have become me toclear my good || yg ge 
: Never at any tim ust; care, confinement, and ex- 
name from reproach, and to tell you the truth, I onl) 
waited to hear from the other side of the water to do 
so, but now I must begin the work of purification at 
the bottom. If I am destined to die the death of a 
felon, it will make very little difference in what light 
I stood previously. If,on the other hand, it is the | ' the charge, the latter of which he did ina deep, 
will of Providence to point out the real criminal, so | “af, Manly voice, which rung through the @ourt 
that I may stand forth before al! men, free even from qa | Tom with something of the assurance of innosence 
shade of suspicion, then I will indeed resume my pro- to those who were interested im his fate. It was im- 
per station in socicty.”’ : possible for disinterested strangersor those who were 


lay, but cons y him at once to the court-room where 
Hal! was put upon his final trial for life. Some time 
had intervened emece he was last presented to the 


excessive wear and tear of mind and body, had reduced 
him togreat attenuation—his large whiskers, and the 
enormous scar across his face, made him look almost 

laverous. as he + ove up to plead guilty or not guilty 
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no way pledgeu against him, to look upon that high 
intellectual forehead—clear sparkling eye—his fine 
chiselled, and now waxlike features—without being 
interested in his fate. Nevertheless, there wasso 
thing unnatural about his appearance—his eye was 
preternaturally wild and bright, and his mouth w 
cotipressed with a solernn compactness, such ag often 
prodices a painful impression when looking at fin 
statuary. Those best a ‘quainted with him w 
struck with this appearance; and Moore, in the bene- 
Volence of his heart, and shaken in his faith by the re- 
puted Wnanswerable testimony against him, moved 


] ! 


round to Where he saw old Dr. Evylin sitting, and ask- 
ed him ifhe did not think that there was a maniacal 
look about the pri soner’s eyes which might account 
for the deed of cuilt. The old man gazed long and 
steadily at him,and then shook his head, and turning 
to Moore, whispered to him that ‘Hall was as inno- 
cent of the death of John Spotswood a3 he was, who 
was more than a huntred miles distant.”’ 

Over this court the Governor. usually presided in 
person, but on the present occasion, the chair was oc- 
cupied by the venera!le Commissary, the senior coun- 
cillor, surfounded by his associates. No difficulty 
was mate by Hall whatever, toempaneliing the jury, 
notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of his 
council and the old Doctor, who cane across the court 
room and seated himselfnear them. 

The room was crowed tosuffcation and not a few of 
‘those present, ladies of the first families of the Colon: 
Ellen Evylin was not there, she could not trust her- 
self, or rather her father would not trust her, but she 
had delegated her zeal and profound interest in the is- 
sue of the cause to the keeping ofher venerable parent. 
She followed him to the gate issuing into the street, 
as hé was leaving home to come to the court-house, 
and hung upon his arm,and chargedan enjoined up- 
on the old gentleman to leave nothing undone to make 
Hall’s innocence manifest. ‘‘Recollect father,” said 
she, calling after him, ‘that it 
to pronounce such a man not guilty, but he must be 


is not enourh merely 


raised above suspicion, and remember too, that if it 
becomes necessary to shew Harry Lee in his true 
character, I must be summoned. Besure I will not 
shrink from the trialin such an extremity as that.’ 
All eyes were turned toward the prisoner, when he 
rose as before described to respond to the challenge, sel- 
dom or never before, had such a prisoner stood within 
that bar. There Lad it is true, been interesting trials for 
the old Roman at the head of the Colony, had just 
hunz in chains six pirates, who had infested the 7 
during the previous years of his administration, and 
who had been pursued and caught throuzh his enerzy 
alone, but never had there stood such a man charzed 
with such an offence within that bar before. There 
was. a death like stillness pervaded the room, (after 
the crowd had become once settled down,) showing 
th absorbing interest of the trial even tothe multitude. 
This multitude however, was of a higher grate than 
usually made up thethrong of the court-house, for the 
tramontaine army was to set out as soon as the Goy- 
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ernor, was sufficiently restored to himself, to conduct 
it, and most of the youthful chivalry of the Colony were 
present—the very men who were soon te march across 
the great Apeleches 

Hall seemed to feel that far more than life was 
upon the issue of that triak. It might have been seen 

i hts countenance, that character andstanding in so- 
ciety once gone, he would not value mere animal life 
ata **pins fee.” 
The Attorney General fose and stated the case of 
the crown plainly and succinctly. He lamented that 
he was called upon by imperative duty, to lend his 
professional efforts¢o unfold a career of crime almost 
unexampled on this side of the water, especially 
among that class which he had understood the prison- 
er was so well caleulated to adorn. He said he had 
heard of his elegant accomplishments and brilliant 
bilities, and however much these were calculated 
to add to our regrets that such aman should so demean 

mself, and however much they might seize upon 
uur sympathies, those in whose hands was placed 
the administration of justice, were more bound than 
isnal to prosecute to the utmost extent of the law, in 
rder that her majesty’s subjects might be protected 
from these most dangerons weapons, when found in 
unprincipled hands He said that no one within 
the walls of that court-room, would rejoice more sin- 
cerely than he would, ifit should turn out differently 
from what he supposed, but he expected to prove that 
the prisoner had landed at Yorktown with some 
Scotch Irigh emigrants some time before, that imme- 
liately upon his arrival, he had, with other accompli- 
ces taken the usual means of burglars to spy out the 
cond.ton of the wealthiest houses in the neighbor- 
hood, that in the night-time and during a thunder 
storm, he had found his way into the Governor’s coun- 
try house, with his features secured behind a mask, as 
well as his two associates, one a male and the othera 
female. He was not, he said, absolutely certain that 
he could prove this link in the chain of f@8timony, by 
alimissible evidence, because the reconnoitre had been 


undertaken when all the white family were from 


home. However, from this point, he said the chain of 
testimony was unbroken—that he had soon after the 
mask adventure presented himself to the Governor, as 
a young man anxious for employment—that his Ex- 
celleney had him examined by the Reverend Gentle- 
man then presiding overthe court, and finding him 
‘ompetent, had out of the abundance of his benevo- 
lence and kind-heartedness, for which he Was well 
known by all present, given him the employment— 
that he had most shamefully abused the trust reposed 
in him by his patron—first in presenting himself un- 
der a false name, and secondly, in using that name to 
obtain moneys to which he.had no earthly claim, and 
for which he would have been indited as. a. swindler, 
hai not the minor offence been swallowed up in the 
monstrous one with which he now stood charged. 
That he had gone on from step to step, until he had 
wound up his career of guilt, by murdering the son . 
his benefactor and patron, if indeed the prisoner him- 
self knew who it really was that he had slain. He 
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thought it would appear in eviden 

ed deadly malignity against one of u 

and respectable young Men int ny, who s 
in the’same room on the n 


Was at that very time in pursuit of the pris 
the young gentlemen in quest H vi 

lent. the deceased his cloak, and, that in 1 

had been murdered in mistake for Mr. L r 
prisoner had fled ass 1s t lark d ’ ny} 
petrate 1,and when apprehended, was n ng hisw 


with the utmost expedition toward the fronti: 

actually left the military road and t to the woods, 
until he supposed himselfout of the rea f pursnit 
That upon his arrest, he had manifest 

symptoms of guilt, and moreover, that the blood of his 
victim was still reeking from his clothes and pers 


He concluded by assuring the court and jury that 
all his professional experience, he } neve! 
able to present to that court or any other,s un un 
broken chain of circumstantial evidence: Phat 
though he was not seen in the actual moment of « 
mitting the offence, that he would be ; to tra 


him inacareer of crime, from the first 1 

landing to that of his arrest. ‘That the motive 
parent—the usual steps cf criminal graduation w 
also present, so that the enlightened jury, would f 
at no loss to trace in their own minds the who! m- 
inal process, by which this most gifted but criminal 
individual had reduced himself to his present state of 
degradation. 

The first witness called on the part of the crown 
was Kit Carter. He was proceeding to relate the ad- 
venture of the mask, as he had heard it on his return 
to Temple Farm on thenight of the adventure, but he 
was stopped by the council for the prisoner, and told 
that he must relate no hearsay evidedce. 

Hall exclaimed in a loud clear voice, **Let him go 
on. I was one of those masked visitors!” His coun- 
sel assured him that he would throw up the case, un- 
less he entrusted the whole management to him. 

Carter then went on to relate what is already wel] 
known to the reader, about Hall’s introduction as Tn- 
tor—his conduct whilé acting as such, and his gen 
deportment so far as he had observed it: His es 
upon the whole was rather unfavorable to the prisone: 

Moore was next called to the stand; and he relat: 
pretty much the same story with the exception of his 
conduct in prison, and their private intercourse, 
which had made a rather more favorable impression 
than the prisoner’s conduct had done upon the pres 
witness. The facts were mostly the same—th 
eral impressions more favorable. 


Henry Lee was then called on tu give his testimo- 
ny. There was a general restlessness in the crowd, 
and a disposition to get nearer and hear better, as this 
witness was called. It was known that he would 
bear hard upon the prisoner, and would give nearly 
the whole of Hall’s history since he landed in the 
country. Nor was this anxiety to hear him, confined 
to the rude and the vulgar—the mutual acquaintances 


of the parties, were also curious to hear him relate all! 
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8s generally 
‘“ ' * spected 
from his 


S ws, and 

n } the part 

“ att Temple 

pDMson icting as Tutor to the 

Gor "2 in sf «a . ' : Liv as his 

s t | t he Was sure 

, ‘ P ime withs 

ne } f his Scot ,to w he had tut 

t written * Visif, (hat one morn- 

‘pressed this surprise to the prison- 

/ ' t i that he was the very 

} . - that |} stated to the prisoner that he 

written s tters, but soner, said he 

vl . ed reasonable, 

se letters to.have ar- 

1 at t ir must have set 

Lee.) was tal . se by the 

9 if Governot 

S l hist ssent; that he 

ner the fact, thathe had falled 

rtoas perty here, andthat he, (Lee,) 

ul surrendered into his hands part of the availablé 

funds teow iny other voucher or guar- 
ite , m 


"s of han’d—that money 
ever had since b 1 re naid Vv Mr Be rnara Moore. 


He stated farther, that be had very s } alfer forming 


in acquaintal vith thé prisoner, and after having 
admitted his claims to relationship, began to suspect 
him—he did not exactly know why, unless it had been 
the impress i his general de portment : that 
they had several unpleasant altercations before the 
witness Ieft Temple Farm: that the prisoner bad 
never taken any stepsto prove his identity—that hé 


coulfl shew no letters from any one, either credentials 


of . = reover could 
_ \ abl ition deceased, 

oh there were s lamong her papers 
from Henry Hall—the individual wi the prisoner 
preten led t 7 1} prisoner eva | this, by saying 


that he wou | be ab] to shew the mn when the remain- 
i his Darwace arriy yy {so far as he knew, to 


He stated 


nswers to those very lef- 


this day nos | letters had ever arrived 


ters which ! written to Mr. Henry Hall in 
Scotland, | rting to be written by Mr. Hall, then 
, Scotland, so that there were two Henry Hall’s if 
f prisoner at th ur established his claims to the 
mati 

As to the murd rhe stated that he had pursued the 
prisoner, after ] had been liberated by Mr. Moore, 
and t t gome act nt or other. have passed him 
nt road. as he was on hrs retufn to the CapitaY, 
when he st ype 1 for the night at the stockade where the 
deed was committed. He said he had not seen thé 


, and Was en- 


prisoner on the niaht of the murder ata 


tire ly uncons us that thev had siept in the same 
room, until the investigations of the next m« rning had 
1 him of the { He said he had lent Capt 
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Spotswood acloak usually worn by himself, at the 
Fequest of the Captain, who stated that he had lent his 
own toa boy who accompanied him, and who had 
none. had c 
and whither gone, he could form noidea. Ali 

for him had proved fruitless, 
been despatched along both ends of the road at day 
light. 

; He described the position in which the body lay 
when found at day light, as well as that oc 
the »prisoner during the night—and stated that the 
prisoner had escaped before any one was stirring—that 


Who that boy was, and whence he 


although troopers had 


*ypied by 


there were distinct foot-prints in blood, on the pun- 
cheons of the floor, and on the ground leading to the 
gateiof tie Stockade, and that these when measured, 
corresponded exactly with the size and shape of 
prisonher’s Shoes, and moreover that when the shoes 
wer@itaken off to be compared with the foot-prints, 
blood was was still distinctly visible, having deeply 
Stained the leather beneath the mud. That his face 
and person were also stained with blood,and that he 
hadoffered no explanation whatever, of all these sus- 
picious circumstances when arrested, except that he 
had left the block house about an hour before day 
light. Whenasked why he had stolen off without 
seeing any one, and without even thanking the wo- 
man who had furnisbed him with his supper—he ac- 
knowledged that he had done so to avoid observation. 
The prisoner, he said wore no weapons about him 
when arrested. The dagger with which the deed was 
done, belonged to the deceased, and was so driven in 
when the fatal wound was inflicted, as could only have 
been conveniently done from the side on which the 
prisoner lay. “Such was about the sum and substance 
of Lee’s testimony elicited by the questions of the At- 
torney General. 


. 
¢ 
ine 


| 


oner’s council, who proceded to cross question him | 
very minutely, not however by any prompting,from | 


Hall, who now sat with a solemn serenity upon his 
and scarcely taking an ordinary interest in 
ils of the evidence. 





Occasionally he would || 


as some answer of the witness seemed to sur- | 
_ ) prise him, but speedily relapsed again into his former | 


mood. He declined prompting his council altogether 
in his cross examination of Lee, and that gentleman 
was compelled to call Dr. Evylin and Moore, each 
side of him, in order to learn more accurately the va- 


rious relations ot the parties touched upon by the wit- | 


ness. Moore very soon discovered that this was a 
conjunction by no means propitious to the objects in 


| 
| 


ii 
} 


view by the Attorney, and he wrote as much on a slip | 


of paper, soon after which, he whispered to the old 
Doctor, who retired for a while. 
the cross examination commenced. 

Question. Did you form a bad opinion of the pris- 
oner upon your first acquaintance? 


When he was gone 


Answer. I cannotsay that I formed any very defi- 
nite opinion of him. He occupied at that time very | 


little of my thoughts. I thought him rather out of |; 


place, in the society in which I found him. 


Question. Did you, Mr. Lee, see any thing wrong || 


He was then turned over to the pris- | 
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inthe prisoner, until you discovered him to be your 
rival for the favour of a very estimable young lady, fo 
whom it is gene¥ally understodd you were paying your 


address? 


[Lee curled his lips with high disdain, and at first 
seemed to think of declining a reply, but the council 
upon an answer. } 


ins sted 


Answer. However 


presumptuous I might have 
thought the prisoner, I scarcely esteemed hima very 
formidable rival—if one at all. 

Question. Wi1\l you tell the court and jury in what 
| way he was presumptuous? 

“inswer. 
} 


he ha i 


By intruding himself into society, where 
no claims whatever. Itisnot usual I believe, 
for Tutors to associate on terms of equality with the 
female members of his employer’s fathily, and more 
especially when that employer occupies the exalted 
station of Governor of the Colony. 
Question. Was it, Mr. Lee, so much the prisoners 
| forting himself into the society of the ladies of the 
Governor’s immediate family, which gave you offence, 
as into that of the young lady before alluded to. 
[The witness refused to answer, until ordered to do 
so by the court.] 


Answer. It was not. 

Question. Did his presence seem offensive to that 
lady ? 

inswer. Not until after I had informed her of the 


ungrateful return which the prisoner made of her 
kindness, by representing her a3 having sought him. 

Question. Wasthere not a quarrel between the 
prisoner and yourself, which grew out of that very 
representation which you made to the lady? 

Answer. He was rather insolent to me, sir, and I 
threatened to chastise him, and perhaps in the heat of 
anger, I made a pass at him with my sword. 

Question. What did the prisoner do then, did 
he tamely submit? 
Answer. By an accidental and fortunate useof his 
walking cane he disarmed me for thé moment. 

Question. For the moment, Mr. Lee! Were you 
not completely at his mercy, and did he not act with 
the greatest magnan!mity toward you? 

Answer. Iwas perhaps somewhat in his power, 
but the matter was adjourned, not concluded. 

Question..Well sir, the prisoner seems to have been 
victorious in war, who triumphed in love? 


The witness appealed to the court for protection 
against the trifling and imperfinence of council. 

The council hereupon stated that he considered ita 
very important question—that he wished to shewby it, 
that the witness had every earthly reason for cherish- 
ing deadly hostility against the prisoner, having been 
triumphed over by him in two most tender points. 

The court ruled, that if within the witnesses know- 
ledge, he must answer the question. 

Answer. I know nothing as to the result of the 
prisoner’s love affairs 1f he had any. 

Question. Has not vour own terminated disastrous- 
ly since the prisoner’s acquaintance with the lady? 
| Answer. It has sir! 
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Here there was a general titter throughout th 
court room. 
Many other questions were put to this witness and 


answered, but mostly touching points already made 
known to the reader, we shal! therefore intermit the 
and pas$.on to the. next, who was Mr. McDonald, a 
man originally from. Scotland, and who now lived in 
the neighborhood of the deceased lady, who had w 


ed her property to Henry Hall. He was asked if h 
knew the individual to whom that property was in- 
tended to be given? He said, he had known him 
almost from hisinfancy! He was then asked to look 
upon the prisoner, and say whether he 
dual named Henry Hall? 


was the indivi- 


There was an intense interest manifested to hear the 
old man’s reply, ashe turned his head and gazed long 
and searchingly at the prisoner. Once or twice he 
turned his head away as if satisfied, and then turned 
hiseyes upon him again evidently baffled and per- 
plexed. 

The Attorney-General put the question to him 
again : “Is this man—the prisoner at the bar—the 
Mr. Henry Hall you knew in Scotland?” 

For his life, he said, he could not tell, “at times 
when he looked af him, he the ught it was. and thet 
again when he moved his head, he thought it was not. 
He is certainly very much like, if it is not the man 
himself.” He said further, that he had net seen him 
for some years, and ina young man, doubtless great 
changes might have taken place, 

‘Lee was confounded—he now’sat near the Attor- 
ney-General, and consulted with him anxiously—he 
had supposed that McDonald would not hesitate, and 
that Hall would stand forth before all men, not only a 
convicted murderer, but one who had run a long ca- 
reer of deception and guilt. He had no doubt of Mc- 
Donald’s honesty from the Attorney-General’s charac- 
ter of him, and he was utterly at a loss to account for 
his hesitation. 

General Clayton next asked the witness, “if Mr. 
Hall, when he knew him, hadthat large scar across 
his face.” 

«*No; he had not.” 

**Was the color of the hair and eyes the same?” 

«<Yes; precisely.” 

‘“<Did Mr. Hall, when you knew him, wear whis- 
kers?” 

**No; he did not.” 

“<Did the height of the two correspond exactly?” 

“‘No; the prisoner was taller by several inches, but 
then he might have grown that much.” 

**Were they about the same weight ?”’ 

**No; this gentleman is broader in the shoulders, 
ind a larger frame.” 

“‘Then, except the hairand eyes, they were totally 
dissimilar?” 

**He could not say what it was about this man that 
reminded him of the one he had known, but there 
was something—whether it was in the features, or the 
expression, he could not tell, but sti]l he would not 
swear that this was not Mr. Hall.” 
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There was a crim smile of some sort of gratification 

ng about the corners of the prisone r’s mouth cur- 

t} wi it} se, strange. dialorue. He look ed 
< eht at f Ww < 


s eye never quailed for 


an stant. It t t ring the whole 
tr ti ‘ wil s lawyer, and seemed to 
take an interest in what was going 

‘J witness being now turned over to the prison- 
er’s counsel, several questions were asked which evi- 


lently came from t] ‘ prsoner himself 


‘**Did you not know of Henry Hall's having met 
with an accident—a fall from his horgée—by which one 
of his arms was dislocated ?’’ 

““Yes; I remember it well.” 

‘*Is not the mansion house of the Hall"s, one of pe- 


culiar structure, one that a man would not easily learn 


” 
from mere description? 
I 


‘It is very peculiar, and it would be almost tmmpos- 


sibie for one to learn its 


localities from papers.” 
‘‘Was there not a picture ofa celebrated baffle hong 
just between the windowsof the gallery facing to the 


east ?”’ 
‘There was.” 
‘*Had not the frame of that’picture been penetrated 
} 


by a ball from a pistol discharged by aécident from the 


hands of this voung man himself? 


«*T must believe it to be so, for no one could well 


know those things but himself.” 


The witness sat down. Wis testimony had evident- 
ly alittle shaken that fickle thing, popular opinion, 
andina much greater degree re-assured the old Doctor 
and Moore,and such other friends of the unfortunate 
prisoner at the bar, as dared toadheretto him while 
under such a charge. 

The witnesses of the stockade were now called in— 
the woman who had’ waited upon the prisoner—the 
soldier who had seen himon the fatal night as well 
By these pretty much the 
same testimony was given as had been already given 


as those who arrested him 


by Lee. orelse made known to the reader at previews 
Verv few were called in on the part 
of the prisoner, few indeed knew him, except these 
who had already testified against him. Old Doetor 
Evylin, was the chief one relied upon 

He stated, ‘that he had known the prisoner almost 
from the moment of his landingin the country—that 
he had felt great interest in him from the very first— 
partly he supposed from the circumstances of his be- 
ing an elegant scholar, and a most polished and ac- 
complished gentleman in every respect, and from his 
friendless condition when he had made his acquaint- 
ance. He saw from the first, that he was in » false 
position—that his ¢ircumstances at some period of his 
life must have been far hizher than any with which he 
He drew this 
opinion, from certain habits of thought as well as ac- 


investigations. 


had been surrounded in this country. 


tions, from deep and inherent tastes, not as he beliey- 
ed, the crowth ever of one generation. He expressed 
the opinion unhesitatingly, when questioned—that 
the prisoner himself, was not only a gentleman of the 
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highest toned feelings and instincts, but that his fath- || was in the habit of daily association with the two gep. 
ers before him had been, and that he was utterly in- | tlemen, mistake the arms of a Ranger, constantly 
capable of a mean or dishonorable action, much more || worn by John Spotswood and with which the deed was 
of acold blooded and deliberate murder. There was done—as well as mistake his gold laced uniform? | 
a general smile throughout the court-house, at the old | was in evidence that the deceased had been throttled 
Doctor’s warmth of feeling, more than at his thorough | by a powerful adversary ; could the prisoner have ap. 
and inbred aristocratic notions. The evidence hav-| proached him in such an attitude, without discovering 
ing been all gone through on both sides, and it now |, whoit really was, if he had been laboring, under a 
being quite dark, the court was adjourned until the | mistake and above all, could that feeble and almost 
next day at 10 o’clock, and the jury handed over to! consumptive figure grapple in the death struggle with 
the care of the Sheriff. The remainder of the pro- | such a man as Spotswood was known to be—nearly if 
ceedings, will be treated of in the next chapter. | not entirely restored to health? it was absurd and nr. 
diculous. 


| ‘I say then, again,” continued he, ‘that there is 
CHAPTER Xx. _ just as much evidence that Lee committed the murder 
| as that Hall committed it. If it is e groundless assump. 
| tion in the one case, it was in the other also. I see 


| the Attorney General smile, but, sir, Jet me suppose 
PuNcTUAL to the hour, the court assembled, and | acase which I think quite as probable as the one he 


| 


along with it, even a greater crowd of anxious apects- || has made out. Itis known that there was a deadly 
tors than had attended oh the previous day. T his} enmity existing between the prisoner and Mr. Lee— 
was partly occasioned by the previous appointment of | they were rivals—the former, whatever he was in te- 
this bisa 4 day, for the meeting of the young gentry at || ality, supposed to be the successful one. They meet 
the Capital in order to make arrangements for the 1 in adark room ata frontier settlement, the latter finds 
immediate marching of the tramontaine expedition. |) ,, opportunity of throwing the odium of the blackes 
But even the great enterprise itself, was absorbed or || offence known to our laws upon his rival. Circum- 
forgotten in the rw interest manifested by all | stances so turn out, that the prisoner from his position 
yor a at the bar. The court | a ee 

—s ; - committed the deed. Now is this suppositious case 
in their judicial wigs and robes, and the jury inthe box. | more improbable than that made out by the Attorney 
Old Dr. Evylin and Bernard Moore, sat together in General? I merely make it—not to cast suspicion on 
melancholy silence—the excitement produced by | the young gentleman who has been the principal wit 
their exertions in behalf of the prisoner as long as it | ness in this case, but to shew that the matter is still » 
could avail any thing served to stimulate them, but much involved in obscurity, that it is capable of being 
ated it had died away and left them sad and dis- || jaid at this, and that man’s skirts. This it could not 
ng and with a gloomy foreboding as to the || be if the evidence was sufficient to warrant convic- 
ate of the unfortunate young man, whom they had || tion.” He went into a long legal discussion te 
called friend. Except these, there was a very gener- | shew that the law compelled the jury to acqnit the 
al feeling of indignation against him. Amidst all | prisoner, when there were grounds of reasonable 
these discouraging circumstances, the counsel for the | doubt, and that there was ground in this case, and 
prisoner, rose and commenced a most labored and } they were therefore bound to give the prisoner the 
ingenious defence. He argued that there was not |, benefit of those doubts; and finally wound up by 
coms notre - gs ot against the prisoner, } manly and thrilling appeal to the feelings of the i. 
and none that would not equally lie against the very |} Several times during the delivery of this speec 
witnesses who had most strongly testified against him. | of which we have merely given a rude synopsis—the 

| 


Indeed, he said there was more impelling motives || prisoner caught his counsel by the coat tail and tugged 
urging Mr. Lee himself to the deed, than him, not 


_atit,as if he would have him desist, at which the leg 
that he would insinuate so foul a charge against that | gentleman would turn round, almost ina passion, and 
gentleman, he only pointed the minds of the jury to || beg ina whispered voice, not fo be interrupted. 
the possibilities of the case—aye, and to the pro- j troublesome did his client become at last that he was 
babilities—in order to shew them that the matter was || compelled to request Mr. Moore to set by him and 
still shrouded in the profoundest mystery—that one of prevent the unreasonable interruption. 
the persons in that room was as liable to have done it, | The Attorney General then summed up in behalf of 
as another,—that no more probable motives, for the || the crown. He linked together most ably, all the cit 


diabolical deed had been traced to the prisoner than || cumstances which we have already detailed to there 
to any of the others. 


_ der, from the landing ofthe prisoner, to the night of the 

Indeed that a motive might be imagined onthe part || murder, not forgetting the prisoner’s admission 2 
of one of the witnesses, but none in the world on that || the mask scene at Temple Farm. He did not fora 
ofthe prisoner. As to the miserable story about his | moment, contend that he had murdered young Spots 
mistaking young Spotswood for Lee, it was not worth || wood knowingly, but that he had perpetrated a © 


| 
one moment’s consideration. Could the prisoner who | blooded and deliberate murder, and it made no differ 
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| forehead for a moment, ere he arose to his feet. He 
had been changed in the mean time or mistaken. He _stood at length in the full majesty of his height and 
Jaid down the law and called upon the court to bear | commanding presence, and in one moment had thrown 
him out in it, that the crime was precisely the same. || all agitation to the winds. There was something at- 
He even went farther, and contended that if the blow || tractive aboutthe man, even to that indignant court 
had been feloniously aimed at his victim’s dog or his |, 2%4 audience—the deathly paleness of his visage—his 
horse, and had killed him instead, the law still held |, bright, but serene eye, and that solemn voice when 
him guilty not only of the homicide, but of the malice | it first thrilled high over the heads of the people—alto- 
prepence. He lamented that he was called upon to gether, had no ordinary fascination in them. 

perform so irksome a task as the prosecution of one 
who from the testimony was so well calculated to 
adorn the highest circles in the land, but at the same 
time contended that exactly in proportion as he was 


ence in the eye of the Jaw, that the object or the party 





Every eye was bent upon the prisoner and every ear 
_ strained to its utmost tension, as he exclaimed, ‘*Have 
| Tany thing to say why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced upon me? I have not—too much has 
pre-eminent forabilities, or distinguished for accom- || been said already, but I call the court and these good 
plishments, were the court and the jury bound to pro- | people to witness that it was not with my consent or 
tect their fellow subjects from such dangerous weap- \approbation. God is my witness, that I crave not the 
ons in such unprincipled hands. He knew, said ‘he, |) poor boon of mere animal life, when it hasbeen stripp- 
the ingenuity and the eloquence of his legal adversary, || ed of all that distinguishes it from groveling natures. 
and-that he would attempt to excite the sympathies of || By the strangest concurrence of circumstances that, I 


the jury, in behalf of the friendless and accomplished | solemnly believed ever befel an individual before, I 
stranger, but he advised them to turn their sympathies | have been stripped, one by one, of the ties which 
. | 
into another channel—to look at the cold corpse of || bound me to Jife—the sweet charities—the domestic 
his aoble and gifted victim, cut off in the first bloom | affections—the warm friendships—the noble aims— 
of youth, without a moment’s preparation with all his |; the bright aspirations—the caring enterprizes—have 
sins upon his head : and then to turn their eyes to the || all been struck down. Every fibre of my heart has been 
most distinguished family in the land, and listen there || rudely torn asunder, and trampled upon by this bitter, 
to the wailing and weeping, which ascended constant- || cold and heartless world. Why should I desire to live 
ly to Heaven, from that bereaved house. He conclu- longer, when in living thus long I have met nothing 
ded by a judicious and high wrought invocation in || butdisaster. Ishudder with superstitious dread, when 
behalf of the injured laws of the country, and called || I look back to the days of my young and bright hopes 
upon ae 4 to pronounce that verdict of condemna- || and sec how they have been fulfilled. Oh! those gor- 
tion, which he could see public opinion had already || geous dreams of youth are but too bitter delusions? 
awarded to him, and which he solemnly believed he so || Who could have foreseen then that the brilliant pro- 
well merited. | mise of such a sun rise, would so soon set in utter dark- 
This speech had considerable effect in rather con- 'ness, and forever. ‘Tis not that I fear death—on the 
firming, than changing the opinions of the court and | contrary, I court it, in an honorable field, but my whole 
jury, and indeed. of the public generally, for there || mental organization shrinks from the reproach and 
were scarcely two opinions in the court-house, as to || the odium which has already been, and will still more 
his guilt or innocence. | be cast upon the memory of my short career in this 
The lawyers‘kaving concluded on both sides, that || life. Great God! the wildest fears of my diseased ima- 
awful moment of suspense arrived, when the court ] gination during the delirium of fever, never dared ap- 
paused previous to summing up the evidence and ] proach the gibbet—neither sleeping or waking have f 
charging the jury. || ever thought such a thing within the range of possibili- 
Itfell te the lot of the Reverend Commissary to || ty- But to live, after what has passed, irretrievably 
perform this unpleasant duty, from which however, | passed, is even worse than a disgraceful death. One 
whatever might have been his feelings, he did not | is a short and sudden pang, and the fitful and feverish 
shrink. He summed up the testimony in the most || dream of life is o’er—its painful illusions, its hollow 
lucid manner, and charged the jury to suffer no inge- | friendships, and its fleeting and deceitful pleasures, 
auity of the prisoner’s counsel, nor affecting appeals || but the other isa living and breathing death—a walk- 
pn sympathies to swerve them from the strong | ing target for the shafts of slander andcalumny. What 
suena ag of the case, and from || man is there within this vast throng, reared with gen- 
orming their duty to the crown and the country, | 


| 
however disagreeable. } all the softest and tenderest sympathies of a gentle 


The jury brought in a verdict of ‘guilty of wilful || nature (here he dashed a tear hastily from his eyes, and 
murder,’ without leaving the box; and as was usual || proceeded) and all the instincts of the gentleman in 
in Virginia, and still is in most, if not all the counties, || after years, schooled toa fastidious point of honorable 
the prisoner was immediately arraigned to receive sen- || bearing—who could have the stamp of Cain officially 
tence. A deathlike stillness reigned throughout || branded upon his forehead, and then walk the earth 
the crowded court room when he was asked if || with his face as God created it toward Heaven. Oh, 

had aught to say, why sentence should not be pro- | it istoomuch! This proud reservoir of the passions 
nounced against him. He clapped his hand to his |! and affections which throbs so tumultuously within me 
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will surely burst the frail barriers of its prison house, |! beyond the reach of evil—in a vessel so pure and 
before the final seal is put to this legal wrong. Not | bright, as to bid defiance to the temptations —” 

that I would insinuate aught against the purity or im- 
partiality of court or jury, both have done every thing || 
that the poor human means within their reach per- | 


_keep silence. At first some supposed a rescue w 
ffended ty of the laws accordin ; ras 
aia nem o de a para ase willingly | | about to be attempted and the court directed the sher. 


; riff to the prisoner, who had satdown and was calm 
life offered up to those bald and barren forms. | waiting with others to see what had produced the mM 
But be assured, that the death of your victim will | || turbance. Presently a servant of Doctor Evylin was 
only prop the tottering fallacy for a brief while ; } seen forcing his vay among the crowd, holding a let. 
the time will surely come, when the real murder- } ter aloft as a sort of passport for his untimely intrusion 
er of the Governor’s son will stand revealed to the || among his betters. Some one seeing the superscrip. 
world. For a while, the unfortunate train of circum- || tion plucked it from his hand and conyeyed it at once 
stances which compassed me about on that fatal night, | tothe oldman. He tore it open and read it hastily— 
must appear stronger than the poor, tame, truth. No || great drops of cold perspiration still standing upon his 
one who has lived long in this world of cheating and | | _ brow and lip from the painful excitement of the trial, 
deception, but must have discovered that truth gener- | but he had no sooner ran his eye along the lines than 
ally lies far beneath the surface in the ordinary cur- ‘his eyes brightened and the whole man was instantly 
rent of its affairs. I shall not undertake the now use- || transformed. He sprang upon one of the benches 
less task of shewing where the really wonderful body of | with the activity ofa boy, and leaning his chin upog 
circumstantial evidence brought to bear against me || the banister surrounding the platform on which the 
fails, and where a single link of the real truth would } court sat, motioned to the Judge that he had something 
point the whole in another direction, because, as I || tocommunicate. That venerable functionary moved his 
have already intimated, the truth would appear almost || chair so as to bring his ear near enough to hear, alone, 
ridiculous when brought into comparison with the || What the old Doctor had to say. The first words whis. 
splendid logical conclusions of the Attorney-General. | _pered by the latter, startled him as the letter had done 
Sufficient for me here, in the presence of this court || the other, and they were instantly engaged in the most 
and this good people, to call Heaven to witness my en- earnest conversation——a few moments after which he 
tire innocence. [am not only innocent of the special | took the letter handed by the Doctor and read it him- 
crime laid to my charge, but may the lightning of Tiea- | || self. He consulted a few moments with his colleagues 
ven strike me dead where I stand, if such a concep- | and then rose; standing, however, many minutes be, 
tion as murder ever entered my heart. J cannot real- || fore the confusion incident to so unusual an interrup- 
ise it—I cannot imagine how any one could commit a | ‘tion could be subdued. He stated to the lawyers on 
murder, and yet I am convicted by the laws of my | _ both sides, that a most providential revelation had came 
country, after a patient and laborious investigation of || to light—that he held in his hand a note from a most 
that crime—of the foulest crime known to those laws. | rson, a lady, who could have no motive 
It all seems to me, even now, like some fearful dream! || in deceiving them, stating that a most important wit- 
That I, whose whole soul has been fired almost from |, ness had that moment arrived in the capital—one who 
infancy with longing aspirations after some legitimate || Was present at the murder and had seen the veryact 
means to benefit my fellow-men—that I, who have || committed. ‘*Of course,” said the old man, “no 
aimed at and struggled after unattainable perfection, |, ere forms of law to what ever lengths we may have 
whose ambition soared to none but lofty eminences,and || $one, can prevent us from retracing our steps if we 
to whom, for a long time, the honest and every day oc- | have unknowingly done injustice. The note does not 
cupations of men appeared poor, and tame, and mean— |) state who the witness is who saw the murder committed 
should at last fal] to such a degradation--so low as this-- | --but¥ presume from the eagerness with which the wi- 
Oh! ’tis overwhelming to a refined and sensitive na- | ter demands that her witness may be heard, that some 
ture. Itis hard todie a violent death, at all times || other person must have committed it than the prisoner 
doubtless; but it is doubly hard to fall thus, with the || at the bar. God grant that it may be so, for though 
unjust execrations ofall men ringing in my ears. But | still a human being has done the foul deed, it would 
surveying the whole ground as impartially and as | be difficult to find within the colony one to whomit 
calmly as I can, I can see no false step of mine since | would attach the same moral turpitude as the prisoner, 
I arrived in the colony, by which I could have avoided and let me add, as a necessary consequence, that my 
my present position. I have done and suffered every | joy at the prospect of his deliverance is proportionably 
thing which a mere human agent could do, and I leave || great. I would not willingly have condemned such 
the result in the hands of that righteous Judge to whose || a man to a felon’s death.” 


decrees I bow with resignation. | The eager crowd was now busy with the startling 


Now with my hopes blasted—with all my bright || "¢Ws- Groups were gathering here and there, won- 
aspirations crushed—with all the sweet charities o || dering who the witness could be, and the prisoner was 


social life trampled upon and outrazed—with my best || heard to exclaim, «My God, I thank thee.” 
affections blighted—no, thank God, they are enshrined | Bernard Moore grasped his hand cordially and con- 





At this point there was a great move and confusion 
near the door, and the officers in vain endeavored to 
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tulated him upon his prospect of deliverance. Hall | 
motioned for him to be seated beside him, and then | 
saidina low tone, ‘‘Moore, should I livea hundred 
years, I will never forget that you dared befriend a 
stranger, When the whole current of public opinion 
was setting strong against him. Any man may have 
mere physical courage, but that is whatI call true | 
moral courage : and the good old Doctor stood by you | 
manfully to the last, and he would have followed me 
to the gibbet, ifall the world hooted at him. 
arethe materials, Moore, of which true friendships 
are formed. A man passes through the trials of life 


and they all drop off but one or two—those that are left | 
Ina few days perhaps, should |. 


are the ones to cling to. 
| ride through those streets in my carriage, how vastly 
enthusiastic this now indignant throng willbe. They | 
will shout long life to Harry Hall! bah! But listen, | 
they already shout something; what is it?” 





Moore pushed his way to the door and looked down | 
Gloucester street, and saw the Governor’s carriage ap- | 
proaching the Capitol, surrounded by the mob, en- 
deavoring to see some one inside, but apparently with- | 
out success, for the old guard rode in front and rear | 


and kept them at a respectful distance. | 


Arrived at the Capitol green, the Governor first de- | 
scended, clad in deep mourning, and much bowed | 
down with grief since we last presented him to the | 
reader—then came Ellen Evylin—and lastly an In- | 
dian girl, whom the reader has already devined to be 
Wingina. She had doffed her rude garments and now | 
appeared uncommonly well dressed, for she had been | 
furnished from Ellen’s own wardrobe, and dressed out | 
by her own hands for the solemn occasion. 





The Governor did not take his seat upon the bench, | 
o: rather with the court, but sat apart with the two | 
females. Hall’s lawyer now approached the group | 


and conversed earnestly with ihem fora few moments || 


inan under tone. He was apparently remonstrating | 
with Ellen about something and did not prevail until | 


her father joinedthem. She then gave way,and plac- | 
ing her hand in her father’s, walked with him to the || 


witness stand. | 


After being sworn, she stated that during the morn- 
ing a strange looking Indian, very much wearied and 
worn, rode into her father’s grounds and demanded in- 
stantspeech of him, and upon being informed that he 


ill and that my father’s professional services were re- 
quired, I begged him to make his wants known to me. 
Iwas very much surprised at his calling me by name 





Were standing around—before he could communicate | 
hiserrand. At first I refused this, as there is more or | 
less Suspicion attaches to the race, but I was then in- | 
formed that the business was urgent and connected | 
with the trial then going on at the court house. 


Thesitated no longer, but led the witness, who is 


Such |) 
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| here, into the house. The head was then uncovered, 
and she announced herself to me as Wingina, the sister 
of the Interpreter—that she was present at the mur- 
der and ‘had stolen away from her brother and his 
friends, and been on horseback almost constantly for 
three days and good part of the nights. I immediately 
despatched a note to my father, and sat about prepar- 
ing her to appear here in a more seemly garb. The 
rest, she can tell, herself, better than I can. 
_ Such was about the amount of her testimony, con- 
_densed into a small compass. During the whole of 
| itsdelivery she never once cast her eyes towards the 
prisoner. Notso with him, however—his eye was 
rivited upon her agitated face, as if he would never 
|againdrop them. He leaned forward with the most 
| intense interest, as if he would gladly hear his name, 
| and fame vindicated by such lips. He had not mani- 
_fested such an interest in any part of the trial, and 
seemed disappointed when she moved away and was 
| led out to the carriage by her father. 





Wingina was now called to the witness stand and 


'| closely questioned as to her belief in a future state of 


rewards and punishments, and her knowledge as to 
| the nature ofanoath. The court were satisfied on both 
points, and ordered her to be sworn. The first part of 
her testimony related to the interview with John 
| Spotswood, on the night he left the city under the 
trees of the avenue in front of the palace, and their 
having been watched by some one. She then went on 
to detail circumstances sufficiently well known to the 
reader; many of which, however, were drawn from her 
with great reluctance on her part. 





It was almost im- 
| possible to understand her testimony, or why Chuno- 
_luskie should watch her and young Spotswood; and 
| why she should fly with him, unless she told all, and 
| that all, neither age nor, sex ever deters lawyers from 
| obtaining; and they succeeded on the present occasion 
in worming from the witness the whole story of her 
| shame and ruin. Woman like, however, she took the 
| whole blame upon herself, and almost wholly exon- 
| erated her deceased lover; for whose memory she 
| wept bitterly many times during the delivery of her 
evidence. Having revealed allthis part of her sad tale 


| she arrived in her narative to the fatal night at the 
|| stockade. 


She confirmed what had already been stat- 


'| ed by one of the witnesses, that she had not slept in 
was gone to the court-house and could not be disturb- | 
edon any account, he wrung his hands and appeared | 
greatly distressed. Supposing that some one was very | 
|| servants slept. 


the place assigned to her by Capt. Spootswood, but had 
risen in the night and laid herself down across the door 
of the apartment where the young gentlemen and their 
That sometime after, midnightas she 


|| supposed, she was awakened by the grasp of a power- 


‘| ful hand upon her throat and another over her mouth 
and demanding that we must be alone—for the servants || 


|—that she was held in this posture by a young Indian 
whom she named, (and who was well known as one 


| 


| of Mr. Boyle’s disciples, and who had for along time 
|| been paying unsuccessful cqurt to Wingina,) that 


| while she was thus held her brother repeatedly flour- 
| ished adrawn dagger over her, plainly intimating that 
lif she even succeeded in raising her yoice or her 


| hands, he would strike her dead—that the young Indian 
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mentioned, held her firmly, while Chunoluskee ex- | 
amined the sleepers. She stated that he was at first 
baffled by Spotswood’s having slept in Lee’s cloak, 
but that he was not long in ascertaining the one he 


sought; which he had no sooner done, than he siezed | 
him by the throat and stabbed him at the same mo- | 


ment—that he had also attempted to scalp him, but the 
convulsive efforts of his victim hurried them off. She 


stated that the area of the stockade was filled with | 


young Indians, many of whom she had seen about 
the College andknew. After the murder was com- 
pleted, she said some of them were for setting fire to 
the premises, but her brother, who appeared to be in 
command, would not permit it, as he said it would 


put the Governor too soon upon his trail, and before he | 


had done other work which was before them. She 


said she was placed on a horse before her brother and | ferell, tet’! could hold even five silent eau 


; ' sin ' tion with her, and, therefore I may not have caught her 
r 4 r ; o 2 i} . . . 
where they arrived the next night, only pausing once || 1, .aning exactly, more especially as it seemed to sur- 


the whole of them set off at full speed for Germana, 


to refresh themselves and their horses. 


She said the military discipline of the stockade at. 
the latter place, though superior to that of the first 
mentioned, was by no means active and vigilant— | 
that the Indians dismounted in the forest, when they 
came in sight, and approached stealthily on foot, that 
her brother sprang upon the sentinel on duty and des- 
patched him, 
Spotswood,) without the slightest alarm being com- | 
municated to the garrison; that the whole band, except || 
the one who held her, then rushed in and slaughtered 
the sleeping soldiers and inmates, with the exception | 
of asingle person—a young lady, whom they carvied off, 
as they said, to supply her place as a wife to the young 
chief for whom her brother had intended her. This_ 
was about the amount of her testimony, except that she 
had made her escape while they caroused ona certain 
night,and that she had left the young lady still their pri- 
soner. When asked why did she not assist her to escape, 
she said she looked so delicate, she knew it would be 
impossible for her to escape their pursuers, that she had | 
taken one of their horses, and rode for life and death to 
communicate the tidings—thinking that the surest way 
to afford her relief. That she had heard, when she ap- 
proached the city, ofthe trial going on, and for some 


of injustice which she feared would be perpetrated. 
Of that vast assemblage, the Governor and the prisoner | 
were most affected by the appalling news just detailed: 
The trial itself, andall interest attached to it, seem- 
ed swallowed up inthe startling effect of the massa- 
cre. 


The court consulted together for a few moments, 


and after calling the Attorney-General into their | 


councils, ordered the prisoner set at liberty. His ap- | 
pearance on the green, seemed to revive the public | 
interest in him for a while, and the mob set up ashout 
of triumph. Poor Hall had almost forgotten already 
that he was lately all but a convicted murderer, so in- 
tensely was he suffering for the death of his friend, 
Humphrey Elliot, and the captivity of his daugh- 











ter. 


| 


CHAPTER XI. 


| PREPARATIONS FOR THE MEETING OF 


*THE TRAMONTAINE ORDER.” 


No sooner was Wingina released from the witness 
stand, than she went straightway to Dr. Evylin’s, 
as she had promised his daughter. 

‘Now, Wingina,”’ said Ellen, as the former re-en. 
tered her room, ‘‘now we have succeeded in releasing 
Mr. Hall, for one of the servants tells me he is already 
at liberty, you can tell me of the captive lady, and the 
message she sent by you to this strange and unaccour. 
table Mr. Hall.” 

-“You must know, Miss Ellen, that we were closely 
watched, and that it was only as chance occasions of. 


_ prise you so much when I hinted at it before going to 
|| the court house.” 


‘*Well, well, tell me what you did learn from her, 
and perhaps I may understand it better than you can.” 


‘*As I was about to tell you, on one of those stolen 


_ interviews of a moment, she asked me if a young man, 
_ by the name of Hall—Henry Hall I think she called 


(as he had previously done Captain 


him—had arrived in the colony? I told her yes, that 
_I had seen such a young gentleman, I believed and 
had heard a great deal more about him, that he ‘had 
been living with the Governor’s family, and, I ‘believ- 
ed, teaching his youngest son. She said it must be 
the same; but she could not see why he should under- 
take the business of teaching—but she told me, if I 
succeeded in escaping, to go straight to this Mr. Hall, 


| as soon as I arrived at the Capital, and tell him that 
| Eugenia Elliot is a captive in the hands of the Indians 
| and her father murdered, and if he indeed loves me, 


_as he once professed to do, to save me from a fate 
| worse than death!” 

‘<Did she say that?” exclaimed Ellen, pacing the 
room in great agitation. 


«* As near her words as I can recollect, and that was 
| the reason that I discovered the situation of Mr. Hali 


time her whole attention had been absorbed by the act | 5° 00h as I did. The first person I met, as I ap 


_ proached the city, I asked if he knew whether Mr. Hall 


_was in the Capital—yes’ said he, ‘snug enough, they’t 
‘| trying him for his life.’ 
_almost the same answer,and then I knew there was 
something wrong, and thinking over the position in 
| which he slept at the stockade, and how little any one 
| here could know of the real circumstances of the mut- 
| der, I hurried on to you. Now, -that we have suc- 


From the next, I received 


_ceeded in all we undertook in his behalf, must I seek 
him out and deliver the captive lady’s message?” 

«<By all means, Wingina, and hark you, be sure and 
tell him, that you have told all she said to me, and haste 
back here, and tell me what he says when you have 
done.” 


Wingina went immediately in pursuit of Hall, and 
after hunting over most of the town, found him again 
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at his old quarters, the Governor’s, who had thrown | them discussing the matter, and each one is to make a 


we all the ceremony of mourning, and insisted on | 
taking him fo the palace at once. 


| hasty visit to his own people—for you know they are 


| all of different tribes—stir up their wrath against your 


“Oh my little deliverer,” said Hall, as he saw her || Excelle ncy, and meet you hand to hand at the moun- 


approaching him, ‘I would have sought you out, had 


I known where to find you, not only toreturn you my || 


sincere thanks for your heroic exertions in my behalf— || | 
for ] understand you have traversed a wide wilder- 
nessto save ne—but to make farther inquiries, con-— 
cerning thie fate of some dear friends whom you men- | 


tioned in your testimony.” 

“That, is the very business which induced me to 
disturb you now.” 

“Qh! then you know the young lady, Miss Elliot, 


her from her cruel captors.” 


“We were fellow prisoners and almost the last || | 
words she uttered to me, was a charge to find you out, | 
and tell of her sad state ; she told me mereover, of the | 
near and dear ties which were to have bound you to- | 
gether for life, and said she trusted her whole hopes | 
of deliverance upon you, under providence.” 


“She told you this! poor girl, her misfortunes have | 
surely touched her brain, nevertheless I will exert | | 
myself to the uttermost to restore her to her friends.”’ | 

“Poor young lady, she said she had no friends in | 
the world except yourself.” 

“She has many, the Governor himself among the 
number, and when I received your message we were 
even then discussing the question whether a private 
expedition to set out immediately, would be of any 
avail; but here he comes to speak for himself. I was 
just mentioning the subject of our conversation, your 
Excellency, to my little deliverer here, and asking 
her about the prospect of success?” 


The Governor appeared greatly moved at the sight 
of Wingina, and took her hand and turned his head 
away to hide atear, but quickly dashed it away and 
joined in the conversation. 

“You can indeed tell us Wingina, whether an expe- 
dition to set out even this night, would have any pros- 
pect of overtaking your brother and his mad com- 
panions.”’ 

“That depends entirely upon the question, whether 
they have returned in pursuit of me, or have pursued 
their way tothe mountains. I think they have gone 
on to the mountains, at least the main body of them, 
because they intend to oppose your passage over the 
Apalachee, and as they knew nothing of the causes of 
the delay of the expedition here, they would be expec- 
ting you tohave set out by this time. My brother, 
may indeed be even now on the look out for me round 





the city, but if it is even so, the young lady has gone | 
on with his friends.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Governor, ‘‘do they hope 
to oppose my passage with a handful of raw pupils from | 
College—tut, tut, I will cut them to pieces with my | 
old gua’ 

“Oh no, Sir, they hope no such thing—they intend 
torouse up every Indian on the frontier. I heard 


_tain pass.”” 


‘*They will meet me at Philippi, will they? damn 
their impudence, if it were not forthe poor girl in the 
case, | would wish no better sport than teaching my 
little army how to flesh their maiden swords!” and 
| here the old ve teran strode about ata magnificent rate, 


|| almost forgetting the urgency of the case, he came to 


|| consult about in the fire of his military ardour, he had 
| even began to hum a martial air, but checked himself 


'| sudde nly, and was again seated near the other two. 
| 


and can tell me how I can best undertake to deliver } 


“Well, Hall,” said he, what think you, will you 
|| take the troop I offer, and a trusty guide, and precede 


| us to the scene of the massacre, or will you wait for 


the rest of the expedition?” 

“I leave the case entirely with your Excellency, 
if you think I would stand the slightest chance of over- 
|| taking the crafty murderers by preceding you, I will 
set out this very afternoon.” 

“I do not think you would, said the Governor 
promptly, nor do I think I ought to let you go—you 
have no experience with these red men, they would 
even if you should overtake them, lead you into an am- 
bush, and perhapsscalp you all before we could come 
to the rescue—nay, nay, no impatience my lad, it is 
no impeachment of either your soldiership or discre- 
tion. Moreover, you know that there isto bea meet- 
ing of the young gentry in the Capital to night, at 
which I am particularly anxious you should be pres- 
ent.”” Here the Governor placed his finger upon his 
lip, and then calleda servant to whom he consigned 
Wingina, telling him to lead her to his daughter. 
When she was out of hearing, he resumed. I am par- 
ticularly anxious that you should be there, for I un- 
derstand that Harry Lee intends to object to your 
name being enrolled among the young chivalry of the 
Colony.” 

‘* Ah! upon what new tack is he now?” 

‘‘He says, I hear, that you have only cleared your 
name from one of the foul charges with which itis 
blackened, and that he for one will not be of the ex- 
pedition, if you are permitted tobe. He says that the 
other Hall has arrived and he has sent an express to 
York for him.” 


Hall appeared a good deal agitated at this news and 
walked the floor with some perturbation—the Gover- 
nor eyeing him the while in any thing but a satisfactory 
manner, he would rather have heard him speak out 
promptly and manfully to the challenge of his enemy. 
At length Hall discerned what was passing in the 
frank old veteran’s mind, and he approached him and 
seized his hand as he said, ‘‘Governor Spotswood, I 
have too long taxed the patience and credulity of you 
and your friends. I acknowledge that there has been 
a mystery about my movements, but not one played 
off in any idle prank nor yet for more sinister purpo- 
ses. I have merely acted hitherto, from the necessity 





of the case. I must ask you to forbear with me only 
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until to night. I must indeed attend this meeting, | 
and if I do not then and there put the blush of shame | 
and deep mortification upon my enemies, then you || 
are fully at liberty to set me down for all they would || 
represent me to be.” 

“‘Well, my lad, noone can, after what has happened 
to day, shake my confidence in you, but yourself. I 
grant you that I was a little shaken just now by your 
hesitation, but that is all over, and I will wait patient- 
ly, and in full faith until the time you name; and by 
the bye, when you and Harry come to hard words, 
don’t forget to throw into his teeth his shameful de- 1 
sertion from the House of Burgesses, when for all he | 
knew to the contrary, the whole enterprise hung upon 
his vote.” 

‘««Never fear, sir, never fear, I will give him some- 
thing harder to swallow than that; but before this 
meeting takes place, I have a great favor to ask of you, | 
it is that you will furnish me with a fleet horse and a 
trusty messenger, fora couple of hours.” 

‘“‘Certainly—certainly ! bt for what object?” | 

‘<I must contrive some means, to slip a note into the || 
hand of this new Mr. Hall, before they produce him at || 
the Capital to confront me.” | 

The Governor was taken all aback again, and did 
not pretend to disguise his doubts and gathering indig- 
nation. His eye rested upon the young man as if he 
wotld penetrate his very soul, but he quailed not be- || 
neath the prolonged examination. The old veteran || 
lowered his grey shaggy eyebrows, into an awful frown | 
of gathering wrath, and every instant Hall expected to | 
see the storm burst, but he had lately been through | 
various ordeals, well calculated to steady his nerves 
and his purified manhood towered up under the gath- | 


ering storm in a way at once so meek, and yet so dig- || 


nified, that the old soldier was partially subdued, and | 
he characteristically exclaimed, ‘*‘Damn me, if there | 


is another man inthe Colony, who would have dared 1 
to ask me to be a party to such a scheme, and yet you | 
brave it out, as if there was nothing in it.” | 

‘Nor is there any thing init, your Excellency, ex- | 
cept a little innocent counterplotting, an ambuscade | 


perhaps—nothing more I assure you.” 





‘Is it so indeed, and no more ofthese infernal mys- | 
teriesafter all. Forgive me, my boy, here is my hand | 
upon it, you shall have my assistance, but the fact is, | 
you have been so long wrapt up in the clouds that I | 
did not know but this was some new freak of yours to | 
mystify us all again.” | 

‘«¢Andso itis, your Excellency, but only for a few 1 
hours, you shall yourself be witness to the explanation, | 
and I think, hope at Jeast you will say it was well done.” 


‘“*Well, well, there is my hand upon it, I will trust | 
to your honor and discretion, you have come out so. 
well thus far, that you must be knave as well as fool. 
to sacrifice all now to a silly manceuvre.” | 

‘‘Trustme, General Spotswood, that I am the last | 
man in the Colony (to use your own words in part,) 
who would ask you to be a party in the smallest degree 
to any scheme which would sully those laurels which 
you have so nobly won, and so nobly wear.”” 











| 








“Tut, tut, man, Iam ambitious of no laurels except 
those which grow upon the highest peaks of the great 


| Apelachee, I would rather wear a sprig of that in my 


cocked hat, legitimately earned, than wear the mag. 
nificent laurels of Marlborough himself. By the bye, 
did you ever see this scar which I wear here to match 
that one of your own (bareing his breast, and exhibj- 
ting a wound which must indeed have put his life in 
eminent peril) that was received as I led a charge at 
the battle of Hockstadt,* right under the glorious old 
veteran’s eye. He had me carried from the field 
himself, and actually shed a tear over my beir as he 
supposed it tobe. Noone thought I could survive for 
twenty-fourhours. This isa mere scratch tothe ma. 


_ny others which, you see, has marked me with a pre- 
mature old age; but it is only the outside, my boy— 
_the fire burns as brightly within as if those old locks 


were not decked out in their frosty garb, andI will 


| yet show an ungrateful ministry, that I am a better ser- 


vant to our royal mistress, than they are with their old 


wives’ factions. But we have no time to loose, you 


must prepare for the great meeting, and so must J~ 
remember, now, that you are pledged to clear up all 
this mystery—you will have a glorious opportunity, for 
your enemies—and they are numerous and powerful, 
will make a combined attack upon you, and I have 
even receivedan intimation thaf it will be extended to 
me, and that I may yet peril the expedition, unless I 
throw you overboard.” 

‘<I trust, your Excellency, that I maybe enabled to 
right myself in the eyes of all men, at all events, you 
shall not suffer by me, nor shall any of my short com- 


ings attach their odium to your glorious enterprise. 


Either I enter upon itas a gentleman of untarnished 
name and lineage, or I enter it nof all. Such, I un- 
derstand, indeed are the pre-requisitions to enter your 
chivalrous band. I will not say, that my past life has 
not been fruitfal oferrors, but there is no personal 
stain inall the sad retrospect, at least none that I 
think your Excellency will consider as such; but I 
will not anticipate the work of the evening, by recount- 
ing to you the only thing which could be tortured into 
matter for my exclusion. I will make a clean breast 
of it, when we meet—it may produce a stormy meet- 
ing and that far, I regret the necessity on your Ex- 
cellency’s account.” 

‘* Pooh, pooh. I have heard thunder too long to be 
frightened at afew pop guns let off by some run-mad 
boys in the Capitol. I was once as mad as any of 
them, and I have not forgotten it, nor do I mean ever 
to forget it. I love the wild spirit of the untamed 
colt, provided it is only the impetuous impulses of 
young life, and nothing vicious init. I shall keep my 


_eye upon one youngster, who will doubtless figure 


largely there to night however. I have hitherto found 
it impossible to decide, whether he was of the true 
metal or»not, and only spoiled in the training, oF 
whether he has innate deviltry so deeply imbedded im 





* Usually spelled Hochstet, and by the English, 
called the battle of Blenheim, from the village of that 
name three miles off. 
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the texture of his composition that the ups and downs 
even of a campaign will not wear it out.” 

«[ think [know to whom your Excellency alludes, 
and without presumption I think I know him better 
than you do. You allude to Mr. Henry Lee! Be un- 
der no apprehension for the harmony of your expedi- 
tion, at least for any disturbance that he may create on 
my account, for I predict now most confidently that 
a or the other of us, will withdraw entirely from 
the enterprise. Itisnext to impossible that we can 
unite in any undertaking of the sort, after what must 
necessarily come to light at the meeting. He has 
hitherto had the whole game in his own hands, and I 
have suffered him full swing, but the time has now ar- 
rived for me to assert my just rights in this community, 
so that you may possibly see a double unmasking.” 

“Well, well, only do as well as you talk my boy, 
and I assure you, there is no one who will be more 
gratified than myself. I have seen for some time, that 
you were in a false position, and that he maintained 
some unaccountable power over you, and I thought 
indeed that you had given him full swing sure enough. 
Irejoice to hear you say that it is now about to end. I 
cannot tell you how many remonstrances I have had 
addressed tome on your account Some hinted one 
thing and some another, but all thought it unseemly in 
me to countenance you without credentials of any sort. 
So you see, it is full time to unmask, as yousay. By 
the bye, did I not hear that you were one of the mask- 
ing party at my country house?” 

“No more, your Excellency, no more; have pa- 
tience only until one telling of my tale may answer.” 

“Well, good day, and remember what is before 
you!” and with these words, Hall was left alone. 
There was no need to remind him, that he had anar- 
duous task to perform, he well knew it, and felt it 
keenly. He knew that he was ina delicate situation 
before all the young gentry in the colony—that he was 
amark, as well for the shafts of envy and malice, as 
for the eager eyes of all men. 

He retired to prepare the note for the Govcrnor’s 
trusty messenger, which he did in a few minutes. 

( To be continued.) 
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Written for the Maanolia. 
REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE; 


BEFORE THE TIME OF COKE. 


BY AN IDLE BARRISTER. 


Trespass by Venus, (‘‘nezxt friend,”’) brought 
For that one Folly evil-minded, 
With wicked malice aforethought, 
Had vi et armis Cupid blinded. 
And setting forth along array 
Of other wrongs there perpetrated; 
His goods and chattels born away, 
And garments stained and lacerated. 





The plea was ‘‘son assault demesne,” 
Alleging too the provocation; 
39 


And on the record still is seen 

A traverse of the laceration. 
‘‘ De propr’ injuria’’ was replied; 

When Folly begged the Court to stop her; 
For if the rules of Law applied, 

Such replication was improper. 


The point though argued, pro. and con. 
Authorities produced and quoted 
Puzzled the Judges; as not one 
Had ever heard the question mooted. 
Defendant argued, that the plea 
A single issue had presented; 
But this permitted, he would be 
By skilful pleading circumvented. 


That no authority was claimed, 
Nor interest averred dependant; 
But that the plaintiffshould be blamed 
For the assault—not the defendant. 
The plea was matter of excuse 
(On plaintiff’s part it was continued,) 
This replication’s proper use 
Put all in issue was intended. 


The said defence as thus denied 
By plaintiffin her replication; 
To the whole plea, not part, applied, 
Despite the above insinuation 
The Court resolved, like men of sense, 
Demurrer bad; there’s no restraint if 
One can deny the whole defence;— 
On proof, a verdict passed for plaintiff. 


The Court adjudged as this misdeed 

Had Love deprived of locomotion, 
Folly his wandering steps should lead 

Wherever Love should take a notion. 
And thus the Law is to this day, 

And has been since this suit was ended; 
Wherever Love may choose to stray, 

By Folly he is aye attended. 


Notrr.—This is the earliest authority on the subject 
of the Replication, ‘‘ De injuria sua propria absque 
tali causa,” that [have been able tofind. [lighted 
upon it by accident during some researches into an old 
black-letter manuscript of “Auntient Essatgns,” 
and knowing this head of pleading to be somewhat 
tecondite, Idetermined to set it before the profession 
for their benefit. Upon announcing my intention to 
a friend, he informed me that the whole story had been 
recently told by Bryant, who professed to derive it 
from some French or Provencal author. I remarked 
he must be mistaken, as there was no such report ex- 
tant; whereat he laughed and apprised me that Bryant 
wasa Poet, not a Lawyer, thereupon I was silent. 
Upon mature reflection I have concluded that the 
said French or Provencal author had ditched’ off a 


/small rill from the game fountain head to which I was 


fortunate enough to gain access. I close by observing 
that the decission in the text is no doubt the authority 
for the third resolution in Crogate’s case, 8 Co. 66. 
which has become firmly established in the Courts of 
Common Law, even unto this time. In3.B.& A.1. 
affirmed in error, 3 Tyrowh. 431, this subject was ful- 
ly canvassed and held to be good Law. So in 8 Ty. 
rowh, 138, and now it is considered admissible even 
in actions of assumpsit, 3 Dow]. 752. 2 Bingh, N. c. 





'' 579. 4 Dow]. 248. 
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ON AGRICULTURE. 











Written for the Magnolia. 
ON AGRICULTURE—AS AN OCCUPATION. 


«It was the policy of antiquity, to give Agricul- 
ture the first place among the professions, * * *. 
It was the leading article of ancient faith and must be 
so again.” —.Address before the Essex Agricultural 
Society, by the Rev. Mr. Withington of Newbury- 
port, February, 1839. 


Mr. Eprror: 

In the following remarks upon Agriculture, we 
propose to seperate the subject from its mere practi- 
cal and mechanical details, and treat it ina philosoph- 
ical and comprehensive manner—or in connection 


| 
| 





with those great national interests, and high moral 


. . . . . . . . | 
objects, with which it is so immediately and inti- | 
mately allied, and which render it no less worthy the || 
1} 

| 


attention of the Lawgiver and Statesman, than of the | 
We shall | 


rural economist, and the tiller of the soil. 
therefore, on the present occasion advocate the policy 
of regarding Agriculture, not merelyas a science to be 
improved by practice and industry—but as an occupa- 
tion to be honored and cherished by the State, both 
on account of its importance in an economical point 


of view, and the happy moral influence which it exer- || 


| 


cises on the habits and character of the class eugaged 
in it—a class in whom their country ever finds, what- 
ever may be the form of the government, its best an 
most orderly citizens in time of peace, and its bravest 
and most patriotic defenders in the day of war. 
policy we shall endeavor to shew, can only be fully 


carried out, by extending especial protection, and pe- || 


culiar privileges to the cultivators of the soil—a policy 
pursued by all the free governments of antiqnity—by 
China through all ages, and also by Great Britain, 
and other Modern States atthe present day. It is to 
her steady perseverance in upholding and giving pre- 
eminence to the Landed Interest—that England is 
mainly indebted for her wealth and grandeur, and po- 
litical stability—for her power in war, and her dig- 
nity in peace. 
the same system, that China owes her multitudinous 
population, and pyramidal duration: it is by this means 
that she has survived ‘‘generations of nations,” and 
passed like the heaven, preserved race of Israel, safe 
and unhurt through the Red Sea of Time. 

When in fact we reflect, that it is always in the 
power of the yeomanry of a country, from their supe- 
rior numbers and character, and the unity of their in- 
terests—to assert their rights, and make their impor- 
tance felt ; it must be sufficiently evident, that under 
institutions like ours, they have only ¢o will that they 
shall do so, inorder to acquire that political ascen- 


dancy, and exercise that preponderating influence in || 
the State ; to which they are so justly entitled, and | 


should always enjoy in every free and wisely consti- 
tuted government.* Weare taught by sacred writ, 





*Yet either through a culpable apathy, or inappre- 
siation of these rights, ora too exclusive devotion to 


This || pelled to labor its surface, and engage in an occupa- 


It is to her immemorial adherance to 





a 
— 


| that man even in his first innocent state, was not left 
| wholly without employment, or permitted to lapse 


into mere idleness and animal enjoyment ; butas one 
of the conditions on which he occupied the happy 
Eden assigned him, was required to ‘dress and ke 

it,” though nature otherwise indulged treely, there 


*<Her virgin fancies, and pour’d forth at will, 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.” 


| Hence the Poct of Paradise, whose eloquence, 
‘Rolls o’er Elysian flowers iteamber stream,” 


_and whose sacred song, derived its inspiration from a 
| source “‘above the Aonian Mount,”’ has described 
| Eve, as sharing with Adam the gentle and pleasing 
task of tending and embellishing their **Happy Gar- 
den ;” and as mourning on their expulsion from it, in 
a strain of simple and feminine pathos, her final 
separaticn from her beloved and cherished flowers, 
| Which she had bred up with tender hand 

| From their first opening buds, and gave them names, 
| And water’d from the ambrosial fount : 

| 


Flowers— 


| . : 
««That never would in other climate grow, 


| 
| Her early visitation and her last 
| At Even.” 


| Man was then in some sort a Gardner, or Cultivator, 
from the beginning—and though the Earth, after the 
fall, was cursed with comparative sterility—it was 
truly cursed **for his sake,’”’—as he was thereby com- 


| tion better fitted than any other, to preserve his moral 
| nature from a further lapse; and affording him sucha 
| share of earthly tranquility and content, as was con- 
_ sistent with his now sadly changed and mortal condi- 
‘| tion. To his descendants, the choice is still left, of 


adopting or adhering to this’ primitive, guiltless, and 


| their private pursuits, they have in this country, quiet- 
ly looked on, while those inestimable privileges and 
franchises, which it was always in their power, afd 
‘|| which it was their highest interest to retain ; have 
‘| been unceremoniously partitioned out by their Law- 
| givers and Legislatures, with an indiscriminate hand 
|, to evdry order of citizens, and even to the strangers 
-whom choice or the felon whom chance may direct 
to our shores. They have withalike Jachesse, and 
fatal indifference to their true concerns, allowed the 
administration ofthe goverment, to pass gradually into 
the hands, and become the hereditary property of pro- 
| fessed politicians, lawyers and political adventurers, 
who either wilfully neglect, or daringly sport with 
their most vital interests; and this to an extent, 
'which has in some instances compelled them to as- 
‘sume an attitude of open resistance to the govern- 
_ment—(as in the case of the tariff,) and at others, to 
sue in humble guise to these tyrants and masters of 
| their own making, who exist but by their inexertion, 
their sufference, and their supineness. In proof of 


| 





this last assertion, we may refer to the memorial ad- 
dressed by the late Agricultural Convention of South 
Carolina, to the Legislature of the State, in which that 
body is humbly besought, to extend some portion © 
\its care and attention, to the agricultural concerns; 
|| or the farming and planting interests of the country. 
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health-giving pursuit—in which the domestic chari- 


ties and affections grow up and entwine themselves || 


in strict embrace with the sterner and civic virtues— 
with valor and patriotism—with hardihood and frugali- 
ty—industry and independence. 
policy of Rome—and, as we before said, of all the free 
states of antiquity, to attract and confine the greatbulk 
of the people to the occupation of agriculture—by 


imparting to the classes engaged in it, such high civil || 
and military privileges, as to reuder an enrolment in | 
those classes a species of dignity and promotion, | 


which was no less eagerly coveted and sought after, 
than admission to the ranks of.the nobility, or the 
distinctions and offices of the State. The peculiar or- 

nization of the Roman people—or their division in- 
to Tribes—having unequal rights, together with the 
power given to the Pater Familias,* or the heads of 
families; by which their youth were early imbued 
with aspirit of subordination, and trained to obedi- 
ence—-greatly favored the adoption and enforcement 
of this wise and profound policy, and prepared the 
minds of all, and particularly of the classes to whom 
inforior position was assigned in the politcal scale—to 


assume, each their place without murmuring—or to | 


acquiesce in an arrangement, which they might have 
otherwise regarded with jealousy, and resisted as un- 
just. 


The spirit of old Rome was not of that swaggering 


character, and nourished none of that squinting jea- | 


lousy of authority, which prompts the modern demo- 


crat, and still more thorough-going Radical, to spurn | 
at all control, and revel in licence—and which forms || 

. ° . | 
at the present day, so teeming a source of agitation || 


and anarchy; and the capital on which demagogues 


flourish, and rise into notice aad power. Trained in 


in the school of paternal control and moral discipline | 
—the Romans saw in their magistrates. the legitimate | 
successors to that earlier Patriarchal authority, which | 
had guided and governed their youth—which, in the | 


hands of affection and wisdom, had been exerted but 


for their instruction and good—which left indelibly | 
impressed on their minds, the lessons of obedience | 


and subordination, and taught them the necessity and 
dignity of that submission which bows to the laws, and 
forms the only sefe guarantee for the security and dura- 
tion of freedom. 


habit of self-control, joined with a towering elevation 
of spirit, which rendered them at once the most orderly 
of citizens, the bravest and most obedient of suldiers, 
and the proudest of the sons of liberty: a character 
which the drunken revellers in the license of modern 
democrary; who drink nothing but intoxication from 
the cup of liberty—who mistake insolence for inde- 


_ 


* Fathers at Rome had the power of life and death 
Overtheirchildren. * * * Paternal authority 
ended xt Rome together with the republic. 


narchies, where such a purity of morals is not requir- | 


ed, they are controlled by no other authority than that 
of the magistrates.—. Montesquieu, p. 68. 


It was the cardinal | 


Hence, during the better days of the | 
republic, they exhibited in their character, a power and | 


In mo- | 








|| pendence, and misrule for government—so ljttte un- 
| derstand, and are so little capable of appreciating, that 
they are in the habit of regarding.any appeal to these 
ancient and great examples, as proof decisive of pe- 
dantry and affectation, if not of aberation of mind, or 
deficiency of judgment. The same thorougly trained 
'Spiritwhich led the Roman to bend submissively to 
_law and authority, gave a corresponding dignity to his 
conduct in office, and made him the just magistrate, 
|| the incurruptable Pretor, and stern and patriotic Dic- 
_tator. Those who have no respect for authority in 
| the hands of others, are sure still less to appreciate it 
'| when wielding it themselves, and are always the first 
| to impair and degrade it before a mob; or to use it only 
for theirown little and selfish purposes. While mod- 
ern legislators and statesmen have considered the 
| formation of written constitutions—the elaboration of 
| laws, and a nice adjustment of the mere machinery of 
| Government as their highest vocation, and the noblest 
object to which they can devote their labors, ‘those 
ancients,” the Lawgivers of old, with a juster appre- 
ciation of their duties and lofty calling—sought first, 
_to establish and lay the foundation of that public order 
_and tranquillity, which forms the only basis on which 
the superstructure of government—and above all, on 
which the Temple of Liberty—can securely rest. 
Their first object, therefore, in every instance, was 
to organise the body politic, o1 society itself, in harmo- 
|| ny with the institutions by which it was eventually to 
| be governed, by dividing it into dependant orders and 
|| tribes, and by establishing-among these, that grada- 
|| tion of rights which their respective importance and 
the relation in which they.steod to the State seemed 
In this 


| 
| 


to require, or rendered necessary and proper. 
|| way, the otherwise inorganic mass was brought into 
|| form, moulded into symmetry, and prepared to bear 
| the restraint of laws, and to give stability to the insti- 
|| tutions framed for its regulation and government. For 
| in all the constitutions of the ancient reprblics—those 
framed, for instance, by Servius Tullus, Numa, and 
| Solon—the principal of aristocracy, so deeply rooted 


‘in human nature, and so inseparably linked with pro- 
_perty and distinction, was wisely converted into an 
auxiliary, as it could not be got ridofasan evil, and wag 
allied with liberty and the laws, by the privileges 
given to particular classes, which were again set off, 
and more than counterbalanced by the ultimate soy- 
_ ereignty lodged in the hands of th epeople. This princi- 
ple, viz.: the sovereignty of the people, was not only 
_explicitly acknowledged in all the institutions to 
| which we refer, but practically exemplified in-the ex- 
| ercise of universal suffrage of the citizens, in the elec- 
1 ions to all the higher offices of the State. The super- 
|| incumbent framework of the government thus rested, 
| with all its fair proportions, upon the extended arms 
|| and giant limbs of those living and mighty Caryatides, 
'| which had been reared for ‘its support, or on those 
firm pillars of different but harmonious orders— 
| which, stronger than the structures they upheld— 


\ often survived their decay; and either afforded mate- 
\| rials for their re-edification, or for the formation of 
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others, of better proportion, and more enduring date. || under all governments, whether free, limited, or des- 
The wise institutors of antiquity prudently forbore |, potic. Thatall men, however, are, or ought to be 
the vain attempt to root out the spirit of aristo- || civilly equal, or invested with equal political rights, 
cracy—a spirit twain-born with power,—that neces- is a proposition ofa different character; and is neither 
sarily springs up with the growth of wealth—thatac- | so generally acknowledged, or, as we have already 
companies honor and distinction as their shadow; and | hinted, so easily demonstrated as the foregoing; having 
like an Asp in the wreath, creeps into and finds a been disputed and denied by such writers as Aristotle, 
shelter inthe civic garland of Republics, as wellas in | Plato, and Socrates among the ancients; and Grotius, 
the coronets of Aristocracies— | Hobbes, and others, among the moderns. That an 
_ equality of this kind may be established by convention 

and positive law, is of course not denied—being suf- 
| ficiently evidenced in the theory of our own admirable 
As there isa poison inthe air we inhale which is so |, constitution and the practice under it; and emphati- 
combined with a vital principle, as to render the latter |) cally set forth in our Declaration of Independence. 
more wholesome and supportive of life, than it would || The validity and correctness of the principle then, 
otherwise be—so in the institutions we have been de-| isthe only point in dispute between the friends of 
scribing, the ingredient of Aristocracy was mingled 1 democratic liberty, and those who advocate a grada- 
with the purer elements of liberty, in such due pro- || tion of rights ; or such a distribution of political priv. 
portion, as toform a happy mixture—a political me- | ileges among the different classes of the community 
dium, tempered and adaptéd to the nature of Freedom | as the relations in which they stand towards each 
and from which the infant Deity derived both nurture | other and the state, would seem torender necessary; 


and vigor, until he attained that mature Godhead and and as may tend to secure the first great object of 
power, which enabled him to go forth ‘conquering 


‘¢Orin the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king.” 
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|civil society; which is certainly not the establish- 
and to conquer;” until he acquired those attributes, 


and became invested with those dazling glories, which 
attracted the admiration and drew to his shrine the 
worship of the world. The legislators of Greece and 
Rome, thus rather sought to avail themselves of a 
spirit which they well knew would like the fire of a 
volcano, still brake forth, though they might heap 
mountains upon it, than to eliminate from their sys- 
tems, the evils by which it is usually accompanied. 
They made it therefore the safeguard of property, and 
the nurse of honor and merit ; instead of leaving it to 
grow up with wealth and become the corrupter of vir- 
tue,and the deadly and insidious enemy of Freedom. 
The privilages given to the agricultural class, under 
the institutions of Greece and Rome, was the least 
odjectionable form in which the principle of Aristocra- 
cy could be incorporated into a system of flee govern- 
ment ; and in fact rendered this principle not-only 
innoevous, but converted it, as we have already shown, 
into asource of security to the state, by lodging its 
chief power in the hands of those who were most in- 
terested in ihe preservation of its liberty. 

That all men were born equal, as respects the op- 
portunity afforded them of performing the dutiesat- 
tached to their several stations in life, and of obtaining 
those advantages here, and that happiness hereafter, 
which await ard reward a faithful and conciencious 
discharge of those duties—is sufficiently evidenced in 
the general economy ard recognized order of Divine 
Provicence ; who has not left it either in the power of 
governments tosuspend, or of individuals to misun- 
derstand, those moral laws and religious obligations 
which he has rendered alike binding on every rational] 
and accountable being. That all men are, or should 
be equal ,as respects those rights of person and prop- 
erty, which fall within the jurisdiction of the laws or 
may be affected by their administration ; is also a prin- 
ciple conformadle to reason and generally reeognized 








_ment of liberty, or equality, but of that order—subor. 
| dination and stability, without which, neither freedom 

can exist, or government be maintained. We have 
| seen, that the Institutions of Athens and Rome, as 
modelled by Solon and Servius Tullus, were founded 
upon the principle of giving in the first place, securi- 
ty to property—a security which under governments 
of a mixed, as well as those of a more arbitrary char- 
acter, is derived from the laws, and thus not depen- 
| dant on, or connected with the form of the existing 
constitution. The Lawgivers of antiquity, with an 
anxious and provident care, sought to add to this secu- 
rity, by converting the civil into the political law—by 
which it wasinvested with a still higher authority, 
and embodied in a more tangible and enduring form, 
than when existing as a mere collection of Legislative 
inactments, subject to repeal, and to those capricious 
modifications which they are forever undergoing, and 
to which they are far more exposed under a republi- 
cen than under any other form of government. They 
| saw indeed, that the security of property cannot be 
trustéd wholly tothe laws in a free government, but 
must be placed beyond the reach and innovating hand 
of legislation, by being incorporated with, and madea 
constituent element of the political constitution. Itis 
with reference to the insecurity of property under 
democratic Institutions, that Rousseau makes the re- 
mark, ‘‘that an equality of rights leads to an equality 
of property.” The Agrarian schemes broached in 
our own country of late, and so frequently put forward 
in France, since the Revolution, and the extension 
of the elective franchise to the less propertied portion 
of the nation, are sufficient comments upon the truth 
of this important and pregnant truth: what we more 
immediately deplore in a fraternal and not a rival 
spirit, isthe growth ofan extreme and unmixed de- 
mocracy, which checks civilization, defeats law and 








justice, corrupts manners, brutalizes the national 
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feeling and tends immediately to aggression and rob- 


bery, and evenually barbarism and anarchy. Quar- | 


terly Review, page 295 ; April 1838. 


The fluctuating measures of our own government— 
the bank and anti-bank projects, the tariff and anti- 
tariff policy of different administrations, by which 
the interest of the merchant, the planter, the capitalist, 
have been made ina manner the sport of Jegisiation, 
all go to illustrate still farther the error committed by 
the framers of the constitution, in neglecting to estab- 
lish those political safe-guards for the protection of 


property which are so essentially necessary under a | 


> * 
free government. 


great and chief end of mens’ uniting into common- | 
wealth, and putting themselves under government, is 
the preservation of their property, has been concurred | 
inbyall subsequent legislators and writers—except 


the constitution-mongers of modern France, and the || 


framers of our own political institutions, who, on the 


ment of liberty and equality asthe chief and only ob- 
jectof men’s uniting into a commonwealth and putt- 
ing themselves under government, if we may judge by 


, 
. 


| 
contrary, would seem to have considered the establish- 

| 

| 


by Mr. Locke, and the elaborate pains which they 
have taken to guard not only the liberty of the eiti- 
zen, but of ‘the stranger within our gates,” and of the 





* The incessant tampering with the public lands by 
Congress, the pledging of the credit of the States, and 
even of the territories, by their legislatures, which has 
compromised and encumbered the property of their 
citizens toan extent that threatens universal bank- | 
tuptcy ; all serves equally to shew the error which 
lies at the bottom of our institutions, that of placing all 
classes on a footing of political equality; or thus giving 
those who have no property-stake in the country, the 
same rights with those who have; an error which, as 
we before said, was carefully avoided in all the free 
governments of antiquity. 


We copy the following from a New York paper ofa 
recent date: 


“We have before us the first number of a paper 
pudlished in New Jersey, but intended for circulation 
in this city, called TheRadical. It is the old agrarian 
and Fanny-Wright organ. the Working Men’s Advo- 
cate, revived. It proposes that the power of individu- 
als to sell landand dispose of it by will be abolished; 
that the land should be laid out in farms and lots by 
the State, and that the first individual coming of age 
be entitled to his choice of such farms or lots as may 
be vacant. There is nothing new in this doctrine, 
but of late we have heard little about it here, and the 
fe-establishment of this paper shews that we have still 
men amonz us who are aiming to undermine the foun- 
dations ofsociety. A branch of Robert Owen’s Com- 
munity-Association, it is said, exists here, and its | 
Meetings were held at Tammany Hall every Sunday, | 
till the Locofoco sachems thrust them out, because, | 

ey said, it gave a bad name to their party, and some | 
ofthem, perhaps, were not quite ready for an equal | 
division of property.” | 

| 


| 
| 





| 


t The author uses the word commonwealth in the 
Sense of State, throughout his Treatise on Govern- 
ment, which we here quote. 











| felons and fugitives from other lands, whom choice 
| or chance may cast upon our shores. This prostration 
of liberty and equal division of rights and privileges, 
not only among all classes, but with al/ comers, is a 
modern experiment in government, which has thus 
far, been attended by results that are certainly any- 
thing but promising—while the system adopted under 
the ancient republics, of elevating the dignity of citi- 
zenship—of throwing a three-fold gnard around pro- 
perty, and holding up the Hesperian fruits of liberty, 
rather as prizes to be obtained by merit, than as free 
gifts to whoever may choose to gathe: them; would 


| appear to have been founded upon wiser views and a 
The doctrine laid down by Mr. Locke,t that the || 
| 
| 


deeper policy, if we may judge by the great energy 
and noble result of their councils—the sublime exam- 
ples of heroism, public virtue and patriotism, which 
_ they have left to posterity, and the high developement 
| which they suceeded in giving to the national intel- 
lect, to Literature, to Science, and the Fine Arts. 

| Weare well aware that the history of this remarka- 
| ble people, has generally been viewed, as far better 
| calculated to serve as a beacon, than a guide to other na- 
| tions; the alleged frivolity of their character, and their 
passion for public amusements, being considered as 
‘having contributed, along with their facious and rest- 
less spirit, to the downfall of their liberties, and the 
loss of their independence. Scholars, however, are 
beginning to perceive that these 1epresentations owe 
their origin to writers whose aristocratic prejudices 
_led them to take an unfavorable and uncandid view of 
‘the character and history of the ancient democracies 
—to exaggerate the errors into which they fell, and 


thus throw discredit on popular government, and bring 


|| it into contempt. 


| In another communication, therefore, we shall touch 
on this subject, and hope to present such views as wily 
tend to establish more just ideas than those which at 
| present prevail, on a point so interesting to Americans 
and the friends of freedom in every part of the world. 
ARISTEUS. 





| *«There never was a governmentso purely popular 
as not to require the exclusion of the poor, of strangers, 
/ women, and minors from the public councils.” —Aris- 
_totle’s Politics. 
| ‘Democracy resembles those families which are 
without a Head,or in which all avail themselves of 
the Master’s weakness to assert equality and defy con- 
trol.” —Aristotle’s Ethics. 





LOD ODL DL Cc—__— 


INFIDELITY and Faith look both through the same 
_perspective-glass, but at contrary ends. Infidelity 

looks through the wrong end of the glass; and, there- 
| fore, sees these objects which are near, afar off, and 

makes great things little,—diminishing the greatest 

spiritual blessings, and removing far from us threatened 
‘evils. Faith looks at the right end, and brings the 
| blessings that are afar off in time close to our eye, and 
| multiplies God’s mercies, which, ina distance, lose 
| their greatness.— Bishop Hall. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE LIBRARY 
OF ALEXANDER A. SMETS, ESQ. SAVANNAH. 


| 
ah | 

A Lisprary! -There is something delightful in 
the very word. It tells of calm and quiet seclusion— 
of communion with the mighty dead—the great minds 
ofother times—which have given shape, and charac- 
ter, to kingdoms, and ages. 

The business and the cares of the day are over; the 
spiritual claims dominion over the material, and yield- 
ing to its supremacy, we retire to the book-lined cabi- 
net, and there, seated in our ample chair, with hun- 
dreds of inviting tomes around us, select some at- | 
tractive volume, and resign ourselves to its charms. 
The candle throws its steady light upon the clear-typed 
page, and the gentle air of evening steals with deli- | 
cious coolness over our brow. Al] is still without, and 
tranquil within; the feverish excitements of the world, 
its perplexities, its animédsities, its strifes—leave us at | 
the study’s threshold, while the intellect calling in 
the energies, which all day long it has lavished on the | 
various objects of business, or of pleasure; concen- 
trates its powers upon its own improvement, and like 
the Athlete of Olympia, gathers symetry and might 
by the very severity of discipline which seems to ex- 
pend its strength. 

A Library—judiciously selected—tastefully arrang- 
ed, and understandingly used, is indeed ‘*an old man’s 
comfort and a young man’s guide.”? Nay, more, it 
takes hold of our immortal being—it groups around us, 
the noble, andthe learned, and the pious, of nearly 
all ages and nations; and their various writings, which 
gave to their names a deathless fame, by perusal and 
reflection become incorporated into our own minds— 
make us also great—reform us cf errors—advance us 
in knowledge—and is, in fine, what the motto of the 
Alexandrian Library represented that to be, “rue 
MEDICINE OF THE SOUL.” | 

A good Library is an epitome of the intellect of the 
world. The works of its renowned and master spirits 
—of its statesmen—its o1ators—its scholars—its pocts 
— its philosophers, and its divines; all that made them 
the pride and the glory of mankind—all that they lived 
for, and all that has immortalized them since, are 
there—to those volumes they have committed, as toa 
sacred depository, the treasures of their own know- 
ledge—in them is manifested the power and scope of | 
their reason and judgment, and within the compass of 
its shelves, are condensed the accumulated wisdom, 
and learning,and genius,of ancient and of modern times. 
We speak now of private Libraries, and not of those 
public institutions to which access is limited, and 
whose privilegesare restricted. It isonly whena man | 
can sit down in his own house, in conscious posses- 
sion, and say, as he surveys the burdened shelves, 
“these are my constant companions,” that he enjoys 
the true pleasures of a book-lined study. There are 
many who have large collections of books, but there | 
few private citizens in our country, who have good | 
and well selected libraries. The national spirit of | 


~ Ey 





enterprise hurries men away from the retirement of g 
study, and thé absence of entailed wealth does not per- 
mit the enjoyment, to its full European extent, of these 
expensive pleasures ; and it is but seldom therefore, 
that one is found who, while engaged with eminent 
success in business, is equally devoted to the gather. 
ing around him of book after book, and case after Case, 
untila Library, judicious, extensive and invaluable, 
fills his apartments. One of these rare and honorable 
instances, in which inclination is seconded by wealth, 
and industry sustained by intelligence, we have in the 
gentleman, whose name heads our article; and itjs 
for the purpose of making known in some measure the 
extent and riches of Mr. Smets’ Library that we have 
undertaken to cicerone our readers through a fewof 
its most interesting materials. Our thoughts will be 
desultory and we must crave the liberty of prosinga 
little, especially when we get hold of some caligraphic 
manuscript, or any ofthe good old volumes of Stephens, 
and Caxton, and Wynken de Worde. 


The library of Mr. Smets contains about five thov- 
sand volumes; but its value does not so much depend 
upon its numbers, as upon the character of the authors, 
and the celebrity of his editions. It consists most. 
ly of English works, combining, in an eminent de. 
gree, intrinsic worth, bibliothecal rarity, and an ele. 
It is rich 
in ancient mmanuscripts, in early printed works, and in 


gance of binding, approaching to splendor. 


the luxurious and costly volumes of modern times. It 
embraces many of the standard authors in every de- 
partment of literature and science; and it is remark 
ble for the range and appropriateness of its selection. 


It is not indeed, like the library of the younger Gor- 
dian, paved with marble and ornamented with gold; 
with walls covered with glass and ivory; and armo- 
ries and desks of ebony and cedar; but it is containes 
in rooms elegantly furnished, and the books are en- 
closed in rich mahogany cases which display to great 
advantage his bibliothecal treasures, though a larger 
apartment would be required to exhibit his collection 
to its full extent, which truly deserves the epithet- 
magnificent. 

Going back to the earliest times, we shall, in thy 
paper, make a few remarks upon some of the manu- 
scripts which both grace and enrich his collection. 
We cannot speak of all, but shall select a few of the 

_most prominent as the theme of our discourse. 

The oldest manuscript in his library, is one executed 
in the 9th century. It isa copy of the ‘Moralia ia 
Job,” written inthe 6th century, by Gregory the Ist, 
surnamed, from his character, *‘the Great,” and ce 
nonized for his piety, ‘‘a Saint.” It is a large folio, 
written in Latin, on vellum, in double columns, with 
clear and easily deciphered letters. The covers are 
very thick and worm eaten, with brass clasps, backs, 
and conical side studs, in the old monastic style @ 
binding. On the fly leaf, ina different hand, isa pray 
er for the rest of the soul of Charlemagne. 

| It is difficult to realize, as we turn over the pages” 
| this manuscript, that the hand which traced thos 
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jines in all their beauty, has a thousand years since || 


moulded into dust—that the mighty waves of more than 
thirty cenerations have risen, rolled onward, and died 
away upon the writer’s grave. How such a thought 
evidences the superiority of mind over matter! The 
little characters inscribed on that parchment, which 
seems so irregniar and unconnected, that a child 
might make them in his infant gambols, have enclosed 
for ten centuries, the thoughts of the illustrious dead, 
speaking to the eye now, as it did a thousand years 
back, the same sentiments of piety and truth; while 
the name, the habitation, the tomb, even of the writer 
have, forages, been buried in oblivion! How wonderful 
itthe power of letters! We hourly enjoy their benefit, 
we seldom reflect upon their worth. Their origin is 
lost in remotest antiquity, and we can only exclaim 
with Breboeuf, 


«Whence did the wond’rous mystic art arise, 
Of painting, speech, and speaking to the eyes? 
That we, by tracing magic lines, are taught, 
How both to color, and embody thought.” 


The work before us, is nof an exegesis of the book 
of Job, but rather a carrying out, and illustrating of its 
sentiments, by moral effusions of his own. 

Gregory the Great was a more voluminous writer 
thanany other Pope, before or since; and his ability 
and erudition, give peculiar value to of his productions. 
Oneofthe most interesting incidents in the life of 
Gregory has especial reference to us, the children of 
English ancestors. 

) serving one day, about the vear 594, in the market 
place of Rome, some Anglo-Saxon boys offered for sale 
asslaves he enquired concerning their country, reli- 
gion and condition, and became so much interested in 
their story, that he resolved to send a mission to Bri- 
in to convert the Pagans to the faith of the Church: 
which resolution he accomplished; and thus according 


tosome authors, became the introducer of the Chris- | 


tian religion into that ancient realm. The character 
of Gregory is marked with many sterling virtues. 
None have filled the Papal chair with more dignity, 
lew with more honesty, and all with less modesty 
and humility. 

The next in chronlogical order is the beautiful man- 
uscript of «‘Le Romant de la Rose.” And now what 
aliterary field is spread out before us! We are car- 
ned back to the days of the Trouveres and Trouba- 
dours, to the romantic chivalry and Provencal poetry 
ofthe 13th century, when eyes of beauty ruled in 
courts of love, and the chanson’s of minstrels rang in 
Baronial hall and Lordly castle. 


The manuscript is a large quarto,double columned 
With the initial letters of each line rubricated, and set 
cut at a little distance from thestanza, the top letter of 
each column being ornamented with curious heads, 
*ridesques and devices. It is written on vellum in 
gothic French characters, and illuminated with ninety- 


‘Wo pictures embracing a variety of figures, designed | 


‘0 elucidate the text. The history of this work is ex- 





ceedingly rich in literary interest, being probably the 
most ancient allegorical poem in the romance lan- 
guage. The French invented the Fabliaux of the 
middle ages and this work, the first which followed 
their introduction, detives its name in part from the 
name of the Janguage in which it was written, the 
French being then termed the Romance, and all the 
greater productions in that language, were styled 
Romans or Romances. The Romance of the Rose, 
was the production of two authors at different times, 
_ the first 4150 verses being written by Guillayme de 
Lorris, a student of jurisprudence, in 1245, and the re- 


maining eighteen thousand, by Jean de Mung about 
| forty years later. 


| William of Lorris was born in that town, in the pro- 
| vince of Gatinois and died in 1260 or ’62. Massieu 
| (in his Hist de la Poesie F’rancois) says of him that he 
|| possessed most qualities of a poet—an agreeable spirit, 
|| a quick imagination and much invention. He knew 
|| the powers and the charmsof fiction, so little known 
| by his contemporary poets. The plot of de Lorris 
seems to make the Rose the reward of love, which he 
is inspired to seek by Dame Oiseause, or Idleness. In 
its pursuit however, he is opposed by contending emo- 
tions under the name of Dangier and Male-bouche, 
who mislead him; and Haine, Felonie, Avarice and 
Bassasse who retard his progress. This theme is sus- 


tained by his continuator Jean de Mung, who was 


born at Mung upon the Loire near Paris in 1280; and 
at the early age of 22 began to complete what de Lor- 
ris had commenced, which he accomplished by 1805. 
At the conclusion of the first part there is in the man- 
uscript before me, a notice of the death of de Lorris 
and at the caption of Clopinel’s portion (as Jean de 
Mung was usually called from a halting in his feet,) is 
a coffin of de Lorris under a green pall, striped with 
white and red, marked with black crosses and sur- 
| rounded with seven candlesticks. 
| The character of the work has been variously esfi- 
mated. Sismondi says no book was ever more popular 
_ than the Romance of the Rose. 
| In the preface to the Paris edition of 1799, it is ele- 
_ gantly said, The number of manuscripts more numer- 
| ous than the printed copies, prove it to have been the 
| book of our Fathers, and but for the fact ofits language 
|. being so different from our present views of delicacy, 
sometimes too affected, it might be still the book of 
their children. Clement Marot, one of the most 
eminent of early French Poets, termed de Lorris 
the Ennius, and others have esteemed him the Homer 
of Gallic poetry. Regnierimitated it in his “*Macette,”’ 
the most beautiful and brilliant of his satires, and 
_ Chaucer the father of English poetry, translated nearly 
eight thousand of its verses. 


A variety of commentaries were written upon if, 
and it was contended by some, that its outward garb 
but maskeda divine allegory and that under the terms 
of terrestrial love were portrayed the grace of Ged, 
and the beatitude of Heaven. 
| While, however, the mass of the learned admired 
| it as the perfection of poetry, there were others, who 
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were alarmed at its influence, and decried its worth. || separate liturgic services for the convenience of the 
Petrarch criticised it with cruel severity, and re-  Priests,and contain many of the oraisons and cer, 
turned it to the friend who sent it to him as unworthy monies of Gregory the Ist, and even earlier Popes. 





the name of Poetry. The oldest in Mr. Smets’ library was written in 
Jean Gerson one of the erudite Fathers of the council | 1380, andisasmall quarto, of superior execution. 
of Constance and Chancellor of the University of Paris | contains twelve miniatures of grouped figures, one of 
wrote a Latin treatise upon the dangerous character of | which represent a lady, with a gaily attired knigh; 
the book, ‘‘which if I only had,” said he, ‘‘andthere | while Death, in the form of a skeleton, steals up be. 
were no more in the world, if I might have five hun- — hind transfixing her with his dart: designed, dou 
dred pounds for the same, I would rather burn it than | less, to represent the uncertainty of life. The Costume 
take the money.” And the good Chancellor, carrying is of the timeof Chalesthe V. of France, and Seems 
his wrath beyond the grave, remarks that if he thought | as owfreto us, as our fahions would have appearg 
itsauthor did not repent of writing it before he died, | then. ‘The large letters inthis, also, are in gold, ani 
‘*he would vouchsafe to pray for him no more than he || the whole profusely ornamented. 
would for Judas, who betrayed Christ.” Martin Frank | Another, the “Antiphonarium Sanctum,” a wo; 
also inveighed against it in a work entitled “The |) of the 15th century, is very neatly written on vellup 
Champion of the Ladies,” and though many of the | and contains fifty-four miniatures of Saints, the pr 
Clergy denounced it from the pulpit; others openly | duction of some Flemish artist. On the first page is; 
cited its passages in their sermons, and ‘‘mingled the Jarge painting of our Saviour, as described by J. 
verses of William de Lorris, with the texts of holy | sephus. : 
writ.” || But the most costly and splendid of these devotion 
From a partly obliterated colophon itappears that | works, written about 1420, is an elegant octovo vs 
the manuscript possessed by Mr. Smets, was express- | ]nme, containing fourteen of the most finished paint. 
ly written for Lady de Coucy in 1323, and recently | jngs, representing the Annunciation, the appearing 
belonged to Dr. Adam Clarke the celebrated scholar | ofthe Angels to the Shepherds, the manger scen: 
and divine. the visit of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, &e. & 
Mr. Smets has also a copy of the first printed edition | The coloring of these drawings is brilliant, and ext: 
of the work, struck offin Paris in 1537, and alsoa su- bit the freshness of yesterday, while the lining s 
perb copy in four large 4 to volumes issued in 1799. | accurate and sprightly. The grouping of figures F 
The next manuscript we shall mention is a splen-| graceful, the perspective faultless, and the who: 
did octavo copy of **Rabanus Machabeorum libro | beautiful beyond description. The initials are super) 
duo,” from Lord Egmont’s celebrated collection.”’ | colored with gold and silver, and blue and carmin: 
Lord Egmont is himself an interesting historical | the letters are clear and distinct, the vellum fi, 
character to the Georgian as under the title of Lord | and the work altogether incomparable. 
Percival, he was the President of the Common Coun- || The labor bestowed upon these manuscripts is it 
cil of Trustees for the settlement of Georgia, and | creditable. Months, seasons, years, were consumd 
through life was devoted to her interests. By his power- || in the preparation ofa single work, and the patien 
ful appeals in her behalf, he caused the traduccr of her | required in its execution, were only equalled by 
fame to retract upon his knees vefore the assembled || severe penance of monastic rule, and yet how mud 
Peersof England, the slanders which he had promul- | is the world indebted to the labor of those very monk 
gated against the Trustees. || and ecclesiastics! When the international feuds ¢ 
the middle ages rendered no man’s property safe, ax 
no literary possession secure; the inviolability attache 
to conventual establishments, eminently fitted the 
_ to be the repositories of learning—and the light of s 
| ence, nearly shorn of its beams, burnt for a time, lM 


The full title of the MS. is “Libri Prophetarum et | 
Libri Regum—cum explanatione locorum difficillio- 
tnm.” It was written between 14 and 1500 upon 
very delicate vellum, and the chirography is the most 


exquisitely fine we have ever seen, it is the perfection cial 
| the dim tapers of the monks, who guarded it, in the ce 


of writing in the 15th century. It is richly illumina- . 
ted with a variety of pictorial devices, of the most || 27d cloisters of the monasteries. When the wo! 
| was, as it were, in its transition state, between 


brilliant colours. The initial letters are elegantly || 
embellished with curious devices, and are mostly in | revolution of the crusades, and the reformation of t 
gold and blue. The margins also are beautifully Church, these religious houses retained uncormpt 
wreathed with flowers, spangled with silver and gold, | What was valuable in the past, and transmitted t© 
which give a beautiful and magnificent appearance to | Ward toa grateful future. 
the double columned page which they encompass. || Among his French manuscripts is one written | 
The author, Rabanus Maurus, was in 817 Arch-bishop || 1442 entitled ‘*Liure de sainte maditacyone en “4 
of Mentz and one of the most earned divines in the || nois—sance de soymesmes.” It is a large thick fol 
9th century. He was born at Mentz in 785 and died || with parchment leaves, gold and coloured lett’ 
in 856, leaving behind a vast number of works on a || flower embellished margins and the whole elegan! 
variety of subjects, mostly of a scriptural character. | executed. It iswritten in gothic French, and "7 
A number of manuscript missals, in Latin, grace || adds peculiarly to its value and gives to it au intrim 
his collection. These missals were collections of | merit far above that of any other in his collection. 
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the fact of its being entirely in the autograph of the 
author, Robert Cybole, who styles himself in the colo- 
phon, “Docteur en theclogie, et chancellier de notre 
Dame de Paris.”” Another French manuscript of more 
modern date however, isa franscript made in 1627 
from the original records, viz. **The Register of the 
Parliament of France” &c. detailing the marriage 
ceremonies of all the Royal personeges of France, 
from the reign of Louis XII. to 1626, and is entitled 
««Ceremoniea de marriage ce Roy etautre grand,”’ Kc. 
These historical collections commence with the mar- 
riage contract of Louis XII. with Anne de Bretagne 
in 1498 andare exceedingly minute in their details. 
Many a fascinating story might be woven from the 
diversified narratives contained in these pages. But 
we must restrain ourselves from further notice of these 
«Volumina” and close our article with a brief account 
of the nature and preparation of ancient manuscripts. 

For two centuries past, the study of these works has 
been termed ‘‘the diplomatic science,” and it con- 
stitutes the basis of all true history. Prior to the in- 
vention of printing, books were prepared by professed 
writers, termed by the ancients ‘Librarii’’ and by 
the early moderns ‘*Scriptores.”’ The Librarii among 
the Romans, were generally slaves, who were trained 
to the duty, as was the case with the Servi of Atticus; 
and every educated patrician had one or more con- 
stantly in his house. This class is frequently noticed 
by classic writers as for instance Horace in his ‘‘ars 
poetica” uses this figure: 

“Ut scriptor, si peccat idem librarius 

Quamvis est monitus, venia caret.” 
and Martial in the eighth epigram of the second book 
says : 

“Non meus est error: nocuit lidrarius illis.” 

By the Jews and Greeks, the scribes or secretaries 
were esteemed honorable, and their profession respec- 
ted: the Latins, however, put a different estimate on 
them, and deeming them mere copyists, denied them 
any literary merit. Such in fact many then and since 
were, they transcribed the words with beauty and ac- 
curacy, but like the daughters of Milton reading aloud 
to their blind father the Greek and Hebrew authors in 
which he so much delighted, they knew not the mean- 
ing of the sentences they wrote; the knowledge of 
neither went beyond the configuration of the letters, 
and the pronunciation of the words. There was also 
wnother class of writers called ‘‘Notarii” or short 
hand writers. These were first publicly employed 
by Cicero, when Cato delivered his oration against the 
Measures of Julius Cesar relative to the conspiracy of 
Cataline. The Roman orator who was then Consul 
stationed notarii in various parts of the Senate, and 
the speech of Cato was the first which was thus pre- 




















Next to the writers were the illuminators, who, 
when the scriptores had finished their part, embellished 
the work with paintings, ornamented letters, &c. The 
word illuminator isderived from the use of ‘* mim- 
ium,” for ared color by the artist, hence called minia- 
tores or illuminatores. This practice is very ancient, 
for Pliny tells us, that Varro, having written the biogra- 
phy of seven hundred illustrious Romans, enriched each 
monograph with a portrait of itssubject; and Pomponius 
Atticus did the same to his splendid memoirs. Tllu- 
minations, however, were not confined to portraits, 
but were drawn from all surrounding nature, and in 
the manuscript preserved in the public libraries in 
Europe, are many elegant specimens of Grecian and 
of Roman art. The Greek manuscript of the book of 
Genesis, preserved (at least what remains of it since 
the fire of 1731,) in the Cottonian library in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and which well grounded tradition as 
sertsto have belonged to Origen, one of the early 
Christian fathers, who was born in 186, originally 
contained two hundred and fifty most curious paints 
ings in water colors. 

To each of the gospels brought over to England by 
St. Justin, in the close of the 6th century, and now de- 
posited in the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ate 
prefixed superb miniature drawings; and there exists 
an Anglo-Saxon copy of these Gospels of the 8th cen- 
tury, upon which four of the most illustrious of the 
medieval theologians exhausted their various skill. 
Eadfrid, Bishop of Durham, wrote the text; Ethel- 
wold, his successor, illuminated it; Balfred, the an- 
achoret, bound it in rich plates of silver and gold, 
and precious stones; and Aldred added a glossary of its 
obscure and antiquated words. The manuscript copy 
of Terence in the Bodleian library is illuminated with 
the masks and costumes of the comediansof the twelfth 
century. 

These writers and illuminators were a large and 
influential body of men. The former, particularly, 
were formed into companies in Rome. And before 
the discovery of printing, the old ‘‘Stationer’s Com- 
pany of London,” which was formed into a guild or 
fraternity in 1403, the 4th year of King Henry IV., 
comprised only parchment makers—writers—-illumi- 
nators—-binders and bookellers, who were only al- 
lowed to vend their works on days appointed by the 
statutes. 

Knowing the tedious labor of preparing even one 
voluminous MSS. we are astounded at the many thous- 
and and millions which were written before the labor- 
saving press multiplied them beyond the power of 


_compulation. Prior to the origen of Libraries, the 
Temples were made the repositories of ancient manu- 
|| script, and it was mostly from these sacred edifices, 


Served from oral delivery. From their expertness in | that Ptolneey, 200 years B. C. obtained the collection 
stenography they were employed as clerks to the sev- | which Cesar’s troops burnt on their invasion of Egypt; 
eral judicatures, and were the amanuenses of authors, |’ andthe famous Alexandrian Library which the Lara- 
under the reign of Justinian in the beginning of the | cens destroyed 800 years after, was greatly indebted 
6th century they were incorporated into a college, and | for its treasures to these idolitrous sanctuaries. The 


becoming afterwards versed in law, they acted as 


‘number of its manuscript may be partly inferred from 


early as the 7th century as notaries publie in most | the fact that in obedience to the command of Omar 


‘ivil affairs, whence our office of “notary public.” 
40 


|, they were distributed to heat the four thousand baths 
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ofthat city, and more than six months were required 
fo consume them. This bigoted act eclipsed the 
morning sun of literature, and the mind groped in its 
‘<disastrous twilight” for several succeeding centuries. 
The destruction of ancient manuscripts is evera theme 
of lamentation to the scholar. The Libraries of Z- 
milius and Pollio, of Cesar, Lucullus, Vespasian, Ci- 
cero, aud Trajan, andthe various public and private 
collections throughout the east, all are gone, but a 
fragment is occasionally found here and there, among 
the rarissimus libris of the antiquary. War has mostly 
caused this ruin, and say what we may about that 
*‘Helluo librorum, tempus edax rerum.” Yet the 
march of the conqueror has turned intoa literary desert 
the very birth place of letters and science. Of the 
writers prior to the Christian Era, scarcely a vestige 
remains; a few fragments only of this great wreck of 
Eastern literature have washed up upon the shores of 
modern learning, and we can only feel our loss by 
the parts which have been rescued from oblivion. 
While upon this subject, we cannot forbear mention- 
ing a few of the ifretrievable losses the world has 
thus experienced, and we shall confine ourselves to 
the one department of history. The history of Poly- 
bius was originally written in forty books, but the five 
first books only, and a few other fragments have reach- 
edus. Of the forty-five books of Diodorus Siculus, 
but fifteen are extant. Of the eighty volumes of Dion 
Cassius, twenty-five remain. Of the one hundred and 
forty books of Livy, thirty-five are only left. The 
greatest part of Appian’s Roman History is lost; and 
the five hundred volumes of Varro, ‘‘the most learned 
ofthe Romans,” have dwindled down to a few frag- 
ments. These are but a few of the losses incident to 
works with which we are acquainted, what then shall 
we say of those countless volumes which are altoge- 
ther gone, leaving neither title nor name, but which 
have passed away forever? 

Is it not a proof of the peculiar care of God for his 
own revelation, that that inspired volume has survived 
every revolution, outlived every devastation, remained 
unharmed in every change, in each age, and in all 
countries; and when every other work of antiquity is 
either lost or mutilated, is still presented to us the 
same original, entire, unpolluted book, which Prophets 
and Apostles wrote, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost? The wisdom of the world, its philosophy, its 
science, its literature, its arts, its history, all that con- 
stituted the glory and greatness of the past, are known 
to us only through the imperfect fragments which have 
descended to our times; the Bible only has been pre- 
served entire, the pure light which has shone from the 
days of Moses, and which will shine onward undimm- 
ed till lost in the eternal glory of its divine Author. 


W. B. S. 


ANTISTHENES was asked ‘“‘what he got by his 
learning?” His reply was, that he could talk to him- 
se]f without being beholden to others for the delight of 


+ geod company. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


PART V. 


THEN for one little while he gazed, 
And in that moment, .o’er his soul 
Each thought and passion fiercer blazed, 
And storms of memory seemed to roll 
Along his heart, to scathe and blight 
Each gentler trait that gave it light. 
A moment—and with hurrying tread, 
Adown the mountain-side he sped, 
As if his passion could not brook 
To take one single patient look; 
And soon he stood by him he sought, 
Whose eyes were roaming 0o’er the scene, 
In that calm luxury of thought, 
Which merges life into a dream; 
And gazing on him for a while, 
With something like a mournful smile, 
But which his tortured lip had made, 
When scarcely formed, again to fade, 
With all his softer parts of feeling, 
Again unto his bosom stealing, 
Till forth convulsively they broke— 
And mournfully these words he spoke : 


‘«My brother, once, nine moons ago,— 

It was a time thou well should’st know,— 
When thou, beneath this spreading tree, 
Beside this stream, upon thy knee, 

Did’st swear by heaven and all above, 
That Zarah only had thy love ; 

I heard it all—that cursed vow, 

I almost think I hear it now, 

I saw thee press her to thy heart,— 

And kiss—(nay prythee do not start)}— 
And kiss her lips, and sigh and smile, 
+ swear thou loved’st her all the while. 


**T cannot every word recall, 
It is enough—I saw it all, 
I saw it with ademon’s eye, 
And heaven can only answer why, 
I did not slay thee where she stood, 
And bathe a brother’s love with blood. 
T loved thy Zarah—nay, that look 
Might well at such a time be spared— 
I loved her—and I could not brook, 
That love like mine was all uncared. 
I loved her—not as others do, 
Whose love is buta transient thought, 
That gives to life a moments hue, 
And then is 0’er and all forgot. 
I loved—as though my every vein 
Were filled with fire instead of blood, 
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And rushed throughout my burning frame, 
In one wild, scorching lava flood. 
She was the sun in heaven to me, 
The moonlight o’er the darken’d sea, 
The only thing that threw abeam, 
Upon my life’s dark troubled stream, 
She-was the breath of life to me, 
My only hope or thought of bliss, 
Like as the setting stars, the sea, 
When drooping downwards to its kiss, 
And wearying in grief to lave, 
There burning foreheads in its wave. 
I loved her—and her name will thrill 
Throughout my quivering bosom still, 
And whisper thoughts unto my heart, 
That once would make each muscle start, 
So much and darkly do they tell 
Of things which only live in hell. 


“Nay, hear me out—there’s torture now, 
And racking spasms through my brow, 
That throbs as though a world of pain, 
Were centered in the burning brain. 
See,—lay thy hand upon my head, 
It burns as though ’twere molten lead, 
As ifa thousand fiery waves, (1) 
Were rushing through its inmost caves. 
I sometimes think—and oh that thought 
Makes every nerve and muscle quiver— 
- That hell is here, dark, fierce and hot, 
And that it will be here forever; 
There is no hope for me above, 
I could not lift my glances there, 
I have no thought except that love, 
That now is turned to black despair. 
I love—’tis strange I will repeat 
Those words,—the thought is still so dear, 
And when I do, my pulses beat, 
And all is fire and torture here. 


*T’ve often gazed upon her eye— 
And oh! that eye’s dark, piercing ray 
Seemed lighted in eternity, 
With sparks from out the throne of day— 
And wondered if in heaven there are, 
Amid the blue o’er-arching skies, 
Such beams of light within some star, 
Where shoot the rays of angels’ eyes, 


“P’ve often seen her stand and gaze 

Upon the sun-beams setting rays, 

When like a giant beneath the sea, 

He passed away in majesty. 

And I have seen that dark-black eye, 

Upraised unto the glorious sky, 

And then I’ve fancied that the clouds, 
Which float along the sky at even, 

Were only little golden shrouds 
Wrapping the vagrant sons of heaven, 

Who came along the sunset thus, 

To gaze upon her beauties flush. 








It might be impious—but the thought, 
Would ever on my heart return, 

That fires of love as fierce andhot, (2) 
Within the angels’ bosoms burn, 

And that they followed on her way, 

Wishing her ’mid their land of day, 

And sighing for the time to come, 

When they should bear her spirit home. 


**T knew full well that she was holy, 
I saw it in her clear black eye, 
So melting like, so melancholy— 
So often looking to the sky 
As if her proper place of birth, 
Had been above the sinning earth, 
And that she always wished ‘to rise, 
Away—away into the skies. 
I do remember well one night, 
Before I ever dreamed of love, 
When all was soft and calm and bright, 
In earth below and heaven above, 
We stood beside the noise of waves, 
Beside the ancientsounding ocean, 
That murmured through the rocky caves, 
With ever splashing, ceaseless motion. 
Before us in the silvery ray, 
Amid the water’s moonlight gleam, 
A little fairy island lay, 
Like some soft vision in a dream. 
Upon its sea-girt margin wept, 
In breezy tones, the drooping willows, 
And pointing to it where it slept 
Amid the mass of heaving billows— 
She spoke—and while she spoke—a gleam 
Shot o’er my spirit’s wilderness, 
Such light as sorrowing angels beam, 
On those who die in righteousness. 


“*T’ve often wished to flee away, 

Upon some straggling moon-beam’s ray, 
And live within yon lovely isle, 

Where heaven would ever on me smile, 
And all would be so wild and lonely, 
That angel forms and spirits only 

Would ever on my steps intrude, 

Or break upon my solitude; 

Where not one mortal jarring sound, 
Would rise all round and round and round-— 
But there would be the yoice of billows, 

The hymning of the birds at even, 
The breezy-sighing of the willows, 

Low murmuring to the winds of heaven, 
And nought would look upon me there, 
But some bright angel in the air, 
Speeding away from his high home,— 
Bearing a mission from the throne, 

And scattering on me fires of love, 
A glorious boon from heaven above. 
And all the day I’d calmly ponder, 
Beneath the waving cedars yonder, 
Or listen to the dashing sea,— 
Watching its far immensity, 
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Until my soaring thoughts would rise, 
Up, up into the vaulted skies, 
And pierce as far as man can see— 
Far inwards to eternity. 
And when from ’neath the wave were flung, 
The last soft beamings of the sun, 
With that calm, mellow, gentle flush, 
That seems so like a timid blush, 
And o’er the sky, half inwards shrinking, 
Each planet lay in glory, winking, 
As if toshun the brighter ray, 
That still was lingering from the day,— 
I’d sit beneath their joyous beam, 
And of those happier orbits dream, 
Where all is love and melody— 

And angels on their starry wing, 
Throughout 2 vast infinity, 

A shower of glowing sparkles fling.” 


«She ceased—and when she turned those eyes— 
Like moonlight breakihg through the skies— 
Upon me—and their piercing light, 
Shot through my frame with wild delight— 
They kindled feelings so intense 
Upon my lately shrinking soul, 
That crushing memory, thought, or sense— 
My love broke forth without control. 
And then——but ’tis no matter what, 
Tis better that ’twere all forgot; 
It is enough, that in this breast 
There hath not: been one hour of rest 
Since——” 


Here the speaker paused as though, 
The image he had awoken, 
Were charged with such a weight of woe, 
That his lone heart was almost broken— 
Like asa quivering harp-string breaks, 
Beneath a touch that bears too strong, 
Whene’er some soul-wrapt minstrel wakes, 
His melting voice of mournful song; 
While the wild look of dark regret, 
Told how remembrance shadowed yet— 
Through a long lapse of vanished years—~ 
His agony and gushing tears, 
And struggling with it for a while, 
Until the transient fit was gone, 
He forced once more that mournful smile, 
And witha broken heart went on. 
( To be continued.) 


NOTE I. 
*«As ifa thousand fiery waves, 
Were rushing through its inmost caves.” 

Rather far fetched, I’]1 admit, but somehow ‘‘caves”’ 
come ‘*so handy” to rhyme with ‘ waves.” Every 
body has a right to grumble at it, but Phrenologists, 
and they ought to tender me a letter of thanks for illus- 
trating their doctrine—’canse, the larger an organ is 
swelled on the outside ofthe skull, the deeper is the 





through which my‘F1ERY WAVES’ would have plen. 
ty of space to rush. 


NOTE Il. 


‘That fires of love as fierce and hot 

Within the angels’ bosoms burn.” 
It was a beliefamong many of the early fathers of 
the Church, originating in an erroneous translation of 
the second verse, sixth chapter of Genesis, beginning 
**That the Sonsof God saw the daughters of men, &c.” 
that the Angels loved the women of this world with 
the same gross, earthly passion as men, and that they 
sinned, ‘‘by taking unto themselves ‘wives from 
among them.’” It is astonishing how common this 
delusion was among some of the fathers, though it all 
originated in translating the Sons of God into noi 
ANGELOI TOU THEON, the angels of God; thus pro- 
ducing an error, which the more enlightened divines 
pronounced as ‘‘very foolish.” Cyril, at least, marks 
such a statement; and, I believe, Chrysostom has dis- 
countenanced it. 

‘**The Sons of God” is supposed to bear reference 
to the descendants of Seth, who. we are told, first began 
to *‘call upon the name of the Lord,” and ‘the daugh- 
ters of men,” being the posterity of Cain, and a more 
corrupt people, God disapproved of their intermar- 
riage. This pretty error forms the subject of a beauti- 
ful poem by Moore, and a drama by Lord Byron. 


A MonstEeR.—We wonder if there be any genius 
similar to that described below, prowling about the 
world at this day. The description is translated from 
Virgil. 

Immediately Rumor hurries through the great cities 
of Africa;—-Rumor—a monster—than which no other 
is more swift. Motion gives her vigor;—by her pro- 
progress she acquires strength. At first, through fear, 
she is of smal] size—afterwards she raises her huge 
form towards the Heavens, stalks through the land and 
hides her lofty head in the clouds. Mother Earth, it 
is said) incensed by the fierce anger of the Gods, gave 
her birth,—the youngest sister of Ceus and Encela- 
dus,—swift to run, and in flight more nimble than the 
air—cleaving birds. She isa Monster huge and great- 
ly to be dreaded, whose watchful eyes beneath her 
body,—-I shudder while I relate it!—whose tongues, 
whose trumpet mouths, whose listening ears, equal in 
number the thick set feathers of her frightful form. 
By night, she flies midway twixt Heaven and Earth, 
filling the darkness with her hideous clamor; nor 
doth she yield her wakeful eyes of pleasant slumber. 
By day, she takesher station as < spy, either upon the 
crowning point of some stately palace, or high upon 
Some lofty turret, and, as much a fiend, greedy of 
falsehood and depravity, as a messenger of truth, often 








indentation inside, thus forming a kind of caves || 


agitates, by her unfounded reports, the crowded cities. 
x. 
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THE LOVES OF THE DRIVER; 


A STORY OF THE WIGWAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE YEMASSEE,” &C. 
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(Continued from page 273.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


MEANWHILE, the youthful master of the veteran 
Mingo, meditated in the silence of his hall, the mode 
by which to save that amorous personage from the 
threatened consequences of his impertinence. Not 
that he felt any desire to screen the fellow from chas- 
tisement. Had he been told that husband and wife 
had simply resolved to scourge him with many stripes, 
he would have struck hands and cried ‘cheer’ as loud- 
lyas any more indifferent spectators. But the ven- 
geance of the Catawba Othello, promised to be of a 
character far too extreme, and, the inferior moral 
sense and sensibility of both Indian and negro consid- 
ered, too greatly disproportioned to the offence. It | 
was also necessary that what he proposed to do should | 
be done quickly ; and taking his hat, Col. Gillison 
sallied forth to the negro quarter, in the centre of || 
which stood the superior habitation of the Driver. 
His object was simply to declare to the unfaithful 
servant, that his evil designs and deeds were discov- 
ered, as well by himself as by the Catawba—to prom- 
ise him the due consequences of his falsehood to him- 
self, and to warn him of what he had to fear, in the 
event of his again obtruding upon the privacy of the 
squatters. To those who insist that the working class- 
es in the South should enjoy the good things of this 
world in as bountiful a measure as the wealthy Pro- 
prietors of the soil, it would be very shocking to see 
that they lived poorly, which, though rather better 
than those of the Russian boor, are yet very near in 
comparison with those built by Stephen Girard, John 
Jacob Astor, and persons of that calibre. Nay, it 
would be monstrous, painful, to perceive that the poor 
negroes are constantly subjected to the danger of op- 
thalmic and other diseases, from the continued smokes 
in which they live, the fruit of those liberal fires 
which they keep up at all seasons, and which the 
more fortunate condition of the poor in the free States, || 
does not often compel them to endure at any. It would 
Rot greatly lessen the evil of this cruel destiny, to 
‘know that each had his house to himself, exclusively, || 
that he had his little garden plat around it, and that his 
cabbages, turnips, corn and potatoes, not to speak of his 
cellery, his sallad,&c. are in half the number of cases, 
quite as fine as those which appeared on his master’s 
table. Then,his poultry yard, and pig-pen—are they 
not there also?—but then, it must be confessed that 
his stock is not quite so large as his owner’s, and 
there, of course, the parallel must fail. He has one 
immunity, however, which is denied theowner. The 











hawk, (to whose unhappy door most disasters of the 
poultry yard are referred,) seldom troubles his chick- 
| ems—his hens lay more numerously than his master’s, 
_ and the dogs always prefer to suck the eggs of a white 
| rather than those of a black proprietor. These, it is 
confessed, are very curious facts, inscrutable, of 
course, to the uninitiated; and in which, the irrever- 
ent and sceptical alone refuse to perceive any legiti- 
| Mate cause of wonder. You may see inhis hovel and 
| about it, many little additaments which among the 
| poor of the South are vulgarly considered comforts, 
with the poor of other countries, however, as they 
are seldom known to possess them, they are no doubt 
| regarded as burthens, which it might be annoying to 
take care of and oppressive to endure. A negro slave 
| not only has his own dwelling, but he keeps a plenti- 
| ful fire within it for -vhich he pays no taxes. That he 
| lives upon the fat of the land you may readily believe, 
since he is proverbially much fatter himself than the 
| people of any other class. Jie has his own grounds 
| for cultivation, and having a taste for field sports, he 
| keeps his own dog for the chase—an animal always of 
very peculiar characteristics, some of which we shall 
'endeavor one day to analyse and display. He is as 
hardy and cheerful as he i sfat, and, but for one thing, 
it might be concluded safely that his condition was 
very far before that of the North American Indian— 
|his race is more prolific, and by increasing, rather 
| than diminishing, multiply necessarily, and unhappily 
the great sinfulness of mankind. This, it is true, is 
sometimes urged as proof of improving civilization, 
_ but then, every justly-minded person must agree with 
| Miss Martineau, that it is dreadfully immoral. We 
| suspect we have been digressing. 
| Col. Gillison soon reached the negro quarter, and 
| | tapping at the door of the Driver’s wigwam, was ad- 
| mitted after a brief parley, by the legitimate spouse of 
that gallant, Mingo, and had been married to Diana, by 
| the Reverend Jonathan Buckhorn, asa preacher of the 
methodist persuasion, who rode a large circuit, 
and had travelled with praiseworthy charity, all the 
_ way from Savannah River, in all weathers, and on a 
hard going nag, simply to unite this worthy couple in 
‘the holy bondsof wedlock. At that time both the parties 
| were devout members of the Church, but they suffer- 
ed from sundry lapses; and Mingo having been en- 
| gaged in sundry liaitsons—which, however, creditable 
to, and frequent among the French, Italian and English 
nobility; are highly censurable in a slave population, 
| anda decisive proof of the demoralizing tendency of 
such an institution—was, at the formal complaint of 
| the wife, ‘suspended’ from the enjoyment of the Com- 
| munion Table, and finally, on a continuance of this 
foreign and fashionable practice, fully expelled from 
all the privileges of the brotherhood. Diana had been 
_ something of a termagant, but Mingo had succeeded in 
‘outstorming her. For the first six months after mar- 
riage, the issue was considered very doubtful; but a 
decisive battle took place at the close of that period, 
in which the vigorous woman was compelled to give 
in and Mingo remained undisputed master of the field. 
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But though overthrown and conquered, she was not qui- | 
escent; and her dissatisfaction at the result showed itself | 
in repeated struggles, which however, were too convul- | 
sive and transient, to render necessary any very decided | 
exercise of the husband’s energies. She growled and | 
grumbled still, without cessation, and though she did | 
not dare to resent his frequent infidelities, she, never- | 
theless, pursued them with an avidity, and followed 
the movements of her treacherous lord with a jealous | 


watchfulness, which proved that she did not the less || 


keenly feel them. Absolute fear alone made her res- 
train the fury which was yet boiling and burning in her 
soul. When her master declared his desire to see 
Mingo, what was her answer? Not, certainly, that of 
a very dutiful or well satisfied spouse. 

**Mingo, mossa? Whey himdey? Ha! mossa, you 
bes’ ax ebbry woman onde plantation ’fore you come 
to he own wife. I bin marry to Mingo by Parson | 
Buckhorn, and de Parson bin make Mingo promis’ for | 
lub and ’bey me, but he forget all he promise tree day | 
after we bin man and wife. He nebber bin lub ’t all | 
and as for *bey,—lor’ ha’ massy ‘pon me, mossa, I | 
speak noting but de trute when I tell you,—he ’bey | 
ebbry woman from yer to town ’fore he *bey he own 
dear wife. Der’s not a woman, mossa, ’pon de tree 
plantation, he aint Inb more dan Di. Sometime ‘he | 
gone to Misser Jacks place—he hab wife dere! Some- 
time he gone to Misser Gabeau—he hab wife dere !— 
Nex’ time, he gone to Squar Collins,—he hab wife 
dere! Whey he no hab wife, mossa? Who can tell? 
He hab wife ebbry which whay, and now, he no-sacri- 
Sy, he gone—you aint gwine to bleeb me, mossa, I 
know you aint—he gone and look for wife at Indian 
camp, wha’s down by de ‘Red Gulley.’ De trute is, 
mossa, Mingo is a mos’ powerful black rascal of a nig- 
ger as ebber libon gentleman plantation.” 

It was fortunate for young Gillison that he knew 
something of the nature of a ternagent wife, and could 
make allowances for the injustice of a jealous one.— | 





|| 





He would otherwise have been pursuaded by what he || 


} 
heard that his driver was one of the most uncomely of | 


all the crow family. 
lous faith to the complaints of Diana, he still found it | 
impossible to refuse to hear them; and all that he 
could do by dint of perseverance, was to diminish the 
long narratives upon which she was prepared to enter 
to prove her liege lord to be nobetter than he should 
be. Having exhausted all his efforts and his patience | 
in the attempt to arrive at some certain intelligence 
of the husband’s ‘whereabouts,’ without being able to 
divert the stream of her volubility from the accustom- 
ed channels, he concluded by exclaiming— 

““Well, d—n the fellow, let him take the conse- 








quences. He stands a chance of having his throat cut |. 


before twenty-four hours are over, and you will then | 


be at liberty, Di., to get a husband who will be more } 


faithful. Should Mingo not see me by ten o’clock to- 
morrow, he’sadeadman. So, you had better stir your 
stumps, my good woman, and see atter him, unless 
you are willing to be a widow before you have found 


Though yielding no very credu- | 


| 
| 
| 


—$<——= 


|out a better man for your husband. Find Mingo ang 
‘send ian to me to-night, or he’s a dead man to-mor. 
row. 

«‘Le’ ’em dead—who care? He d’zarb for dead. | 
sure he no care if Di_ bin dead twenty thousand time. 
Le’ ’em dead!” 

| Gillison left the hut and proceeded to other parts of 


| the settlement where he thought it not improbable that 


the driver might be found; but a general ignorance 
was professed by all the negroes with respect to the 
particular movements of that worthy ; and he soon 
‘discovered that his search was fruitless. He gave it 
up in despair, trusting that he should be able to suc, 
ceed better at an hour seasonably early in the morning, 
| yet balf disposed, from his full conviction of his rogue- 
| ry to leave the fellow to his fate. 
| Strange to say, such was not the determination of 
| the dissatisfied Diana. Wronged and neglected as she 
had been and was, there was still a portion of the old 
_ liking left, which had first persuaded her to yield her 
_ youthful affections to the charge of this reckless wooer; 
and though she had avowed her willingness to her 
young master, that the ‘powerful black rascal ofa nig- 
| ger’ should go to thedog’s, and be dogs meat in twen- 
| ty-four hours, still, better feelings came back to her 
after due reflection to soften her resolves. Though 
/not often blessed with his kind words and pleasant 
looks, now-a-days, still, ‘she could not but remember 
_ such things were, and were most precious.’ 
| Left to herself, she first began to repeat the number- 
less conjugal offences of which he had been guilty; 
| but the memory of these offences, did not return alone. 
She remembered that these offences brought with them 
an equal number of efforts at atonement on the part of 
the offender; and when she thought of his vigorous 
frame, manly, dashing and graceful carriage, his gor- 
| geous coat, his jauntily worn cap, his white teeth, and 
| the insinuating smile of his voluminous lips, she could 
/ not endure the idea of such a man being devoted toa 
fate so short and sudden as that which her young mas- 
ter had predicted. She had not been told, it is true, 
from what quarter this terrible fate was to approach. 
She knew not under what aspect, but the sincerity of 
_her master was evident in his looks, words, and gen- 


eral air of anxiety, and she was convinced that there 
| was truth in his assurance. 


Perhaps, her own attach- 
| ment for the faithless husband—disguised as it was by 
her continual grumbling and discontent—was suffi- 
| ciently strong to bring about this conviction easily.— 
| Diana determined to save her husband, worthless and 
wicked as he was,—and possibly, some vague fancy 
_may have filled her mind as she came to this resolu- 
tion, that, gratitude alone, for so great a service, might 
effect a return of the false one to that allegiance which 
love had hitherto failed to secure. She left her dwel- 
ling to seek him within half an hour after the depart- 
ure of her master. But the worst difficulty in her way 
_was the first. She trembled with the passion of re- 
‘turning jealousy when she reflected that the most like- 
‘ly place to find him would be at the ‘Red Gulley’ in 
| instant communion with a hateful rival—a red Indian 
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—a dingy squaw,—whose color, neither white nor || deep sigh she advanced to the wigwam, with a firm 
black, was of that sort, which, according to Diana in || resolution to do as she had been commanded, though 
her jealous mood, neither gods nor men ought to witha prayer im her mind, not the less fervent be- 
endure. Her husband’s admiration she naturally as- | cause it remained unspoken by her lips, that the fear- 
cribed to Catawba witchcraft. She doubted—she hes- | ful necessity might pass away, and her husband be 
itated—she almost re-resolved against the endeavor. prevented, and she be spared, the commission of the 
Fortunately, however, her better feelings prevailed. | threatened deed. 

She resolved to go forward—to save her husband—but 

raising her extended hands and parted fingers as she | 
came to this determination, and gnashing her teeth 
with vindictive resolution as she spoke, she declared 
her equal resolve to compensate herself for so great a 


It was deemed fortunate by Caloya, that observing 
| the habitual caution of the Indian, she had kept within 
| the cover of the Woods until the moment when she 
came within sight of the wigwam. This caution ena- 


solv | bled her still to keep from discovery, and ‘fetching 
charity, by sinking her ten claws into the cheeks of any || compass’ in the covert so as to passinto the rear of the 


copper coloured damsel whom she should discover at || hut, she succeeded by pulling away some fragments 
the Red Gulley in suspicious propinquity with that | of the bark which covered it, in entering its narrow 
gay deceiver whomshe called her lord. Having thus, |! precincts, without having been perceived. With a 
with due solemnity, registered her oath in Heaven— || stealthy footstep and a noiseleys motion she deposited 
and she was not one under such circumstances to ‘lay || her bundle of Calicos in a corner of the hut, and sink- 
perjury upon her soul’—she hurried away under the || ing down beside it, strove to still even those heavings 
equal impulse of a desire to save Mingo, and to ‘cap- | of her anxious bosom, which she fancied in her fears, 


per-claw’ Caloya. It was not long after, that young ] 
Gillison, who was more troubled about the fate of his || 
driver than he was willing to acknowledge even to } 
himself, came to a determination also fo visit the ‘Red | 
Gulley.’ A little quiet reflection, after he had reached || 
home, led him to fear that he might not be in season } 
to prevent mischief if he waited till the morning, for | 
Mingo’s appearance ; and asudden conjecture that, at || 
that very moment the amorous negro might be urging || 
his objects in the wigwam of the squatters, made him || 
fearful that even his instant interference would prove | 
too late. Assoon as this conjecture filled his mind he | 
seized his cap, and grasping his rifle, and calling his 
favorite dog, set forth with all possible speed towards 
the spot, destined to be memorable forever after, in 
all local chronicles, in consequence of these events. 


} 
| 


CHAPTER XII. 





The horror and vexation of Caloya may be imagin- 
éd, when, on returning from her visit to the master of 
the impudent Mingo, she discovered him, cheek-by- | 
jowl, with her husband. The poor woman was miser- || 
able in the extreme from various causes. Resolved | 
stedfastly and without scruple to do the will of her 
jedlous spouse, she yet shrank from the idea of perpe- |, 
trating the bloody deed which the latter contemplated, 
and which was so suitable to the fierce character of 
Indian vindictiveness. She was in fact a gentle, | 
though a firm, simple, and unaffected woman, and had | 
hot this been the prevailing nature of her heart, the 
kindness with which Gillison had received, and the | 
liberality with which he had treated her, would 
have been sufficient to make her reluctant to do any 
thing which might be injurious to his interests. | 

But, taught in the severe school of the Nestanien, | 
those lessons which insist always upon the entire sub- |, 
ordination of the woman, she had no idea of avoiding, 
still less of rebelling against the authority which pre- | 
‘ctibed her laws. ‘To hear was to obey,’ and with a | 





| 
| 
| 


might become audible to the persons without. 


To account for the return of Mingo Gillison to the 
spot where he had been guilty of so much imperti- 
nence, and had done so much mischief, is not a diffi- 
cult matter. It will here be seen that he was a fel- 
low whom too much authority had helped to madden— 
that he was afflicted with the disease of intense self- 
consequence, and that his passions, accordingly 
were not always to be restrained by prudence ot 
right reason. These qualities necessarily led to 
frequent errors of policy and constant repentings. He 
had not many moral misgivings, however, and his re- 
grets were solely yiclded to the evil results, in amere- 
ly human and temporary point of view, which follow- 
ed his excesses of passion and frequent outbreaks of 
temper. He had not well gone ftom the ‘Red Gul- 
ley’ after annihilating the pottery thereof, without 
feeling what a fool he had been. He readily conceiv- 
ed that his rashness would operate greafly, not only 
against his success with the woman, but against his 
future familiarity with the man. It was necessary 


| that he should heal the breach with the latter if he 


hoped to win any favors from the former ; and with 
this conviction, the rest of the day was devotec toa 


calm consideration of the modus operandi, by which 
\he might best succeed in this desire. 


Apparent 
investigation of the moral nature of an Indian chief, 


led Mingo to the conclusion that the best defence of 


his conduct, and the happiest atonement which he 
could offer, would be one which was addressed to his 
appetites rather than to hig understanding. Accor- 


| dingly towards nightfall, having secured an adequate 


supply of whiskey—that bane equally of negro and In- 
dian—he prepared with some confidence, to re-appear 
before the parties whom he had so grievously offended. 
He had his doubts, it is true, of the sort of reception 
which he should meet;—he was not altogether sure of 
the magical effect of the whiskey, in promoting chris- 


_tian charity, and leading the savage to forgiveness, but 


none of the apprehensions of Mingo were of personal 
danger. He would have laughed to scorn a sugges- 
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tion of harm at the hands of so infirm and insignificant | tirsty, my old fellow, wid so much talking—tak’ , 
a person as Richard Knuckles; and looking upon his || drink ’fore we exceed to business.” 

own stout limbs and manly frame, he would have found || The Catawba needed no second invitation. The 
in the survey, asufficient assurance that Mingo Gillison favor of the potent beverage which the negro had been 
was equally irresistible to man and wife. It was with || so unprofitably declaiming, ascended to his nostrils 
a boldness of carriage, therefore, that corresponded | with irresistable influence, in spite of the stopper of 
adequately with the degree of confidence which he | corn cob which imperfectly secured it ; and which, 
felt in his equal powers of persuasion, and the whis- } among the negroes of the Southern plantations makes 
key, rather than his personal prowess, that he appear- || a more common than seemly apology for avelvet cork. 
ed that night before the hovel of the squatters. He) The aroma of the beverage soon reconciled Knuckles 
found Knuckles alone, and seated a little in advance || to the voice of his enemy, and rendered those argu. 
of hishabitation. The Indian was sober from the neces- || ments irresistable which no explanations of Mingo 
sity of the case. The policy of the negro had not lately _ could ever have rendered clear. As he drank, he be. 
allowed him liquor, and he had not himself any means |, came more and more reconciled to the philosophy of 
for procuring it. He watched the approach of the | his comrade, and strengthened by his draughts, his 
enemy without arising from the turf, and without be- |) own became equally explicit and emphatic. 
traying in his look any of that hostility which was ac- } ‘Ha! Ha! Biskey good too much!” was the long 
tive inhis bosom. His face, indeed, seemed even less | drawn and fervent exclamation which followed the 
grave than usual, and a slight smile upon his: lips, in y withdrawal of the reluctant vessel from his lips. 
which it would have tasked a far more suspicious eye || **You may say dat wid you’ own ugly mout’, Diet, 
than that of Mingo to have discovered anything sinis- || 


; 2 | and tell no lie nother,” was the cool response. ‘Any 
ter, betrayed, seemingly, a greater portion of good hu- | ) 


all se . || biskey is good *nough, but dat’s what I calls powerful 
mor than usually softened his rigid and coarse fea-|) 6,” Dats fourt? proof, gennywine, and ’trong like 


tures. Mingo approached with « conciliafing ea, Sampson, de Philistian. Der’s no better in all Jim 
upon his visage, and with hands extended in amity. 


| : ’ ; ; : | Hollon’s ’stablishment. We gin‘a mighty great price 
As the Indian did not rise to receive him, he squatted for it, 80 it ought to be good, ef ther’sany justice dats 
down upon his haunches on the turf opposite, and sett- | Buf dont stan’ Knuckles,--if you likes it, sine? 
ing down the little jug which he brought between || sites ~ tin oot Cie cae demniaaiilh I wah “ir 
them, clapped the Indian on his shoulders with a hearty || smack for smack, and holds on as long as you le 
salutation, which was meant to convey to the other a || a as 

pleasant assurance of his own singular condescen- || 

. | 
tion. | 


‘‘Huh!—woman’s is fool!” responded the savage 


with an air of resentment which his protracted draught 

‘ , ? ’sbex with | ; 

‘Knuckles, a ra se does: wane aa with | of the potent beverage did not altogether dissipate— 
mes T reckons, Bae there's no necticessity for that sav || The reference to the sex, reminded him of his wie 
I did kic ptend - po none mash the gunsl—well! € |) and when he looked upon the speaker, he was also re- 
can pay for ’em, can’t 1? When a man has got the cop- || 


: - minded of his presamptuous passions, and of the for- 
pers he’s a right to kick; there’s no use to stand in || P P P ‘ 


ms ; || ward steps which he had taken for their gratification. 
composition with a fellow that’s got the coppers. He | But his anger did not move him to any impudence # 
kin throw down and he kin pick up—he ae buy and | long as the power of reflection was left him. It was 
he kin sell; he kin break and he kin men’; he can gib } only as his familiarity with the bottle advanced that 
ane ne kin tak’; he kin kill and he kin ent—dere’s, | his jealous rage began to get the better of his reason 
not’ing he can’t do ef he hab money—he’s mossa to all | ’ . 


dem d—d despecabl dent ne ap | and lead him into ebullitions, which, to a more acute 
e mand es e rackropates, What's got no cop- 


| 
pers. Ionce bin’ ye’r asarmint from Parson Buck- | 





or less conceited person than Mingo would have cer- 

: ‘ase —Maabager || tait\ly betrayed the proximity of that precipice in the 
’ , 3 1} 3 tf 

horn, and he Sak on dis object jis’ as you ye’r me tell || near neighborhood of which he stood. The savage 

you. He tex’ is take from de forty-seben chapter—I || : 


: ; grew grad r t th bj man’s 
*speck it’s de forty-seben—which say, ‘‘what he gwine || Grow SraceeTly Wongeeet om. Fhe. Sangeet a5 a 


worthlessness, weakness, folly, &c.; and as the vocw 
to profit a gentleman what’s mak’ de best crop in de | p é 4 . 


7 ‘ || bulary of broken and imperfect English which he 
world, if he loss he soul,” which is de same t’ine. || 7 ve  eagge 7 

5" || sessed, was any thing but copious, his resort to the 
Knuckles, you know, as ef I was to ax you, wha’s de : : 


wh ' || Catawba was natural and ready to give due expressio# 
difference ef Mingo Gillison kick over you’ pans and Fs : 


: to his resentment and suspicions. 
pots, and bre’k ‘em all to smash, and ef he pick ’em, || pean 


like he pick up eggs, widout bre’k any, so long as he || “fbuh! wenen ie ielningine anaplt yee pene 
pay you, wha’ you ax for *°em. You sell ’em, you git || —chketee—boozamogettee damn —damny—deme’ 
you money, wha’ matter wha I do wid? ’em arter dat? || te damn for woman!—he make for damn. Coley 
I bre’k ’em or I men’ ’em, jis’ de same t’ing to you. ] Ganchashe home dog she Gust Cap dog -—romonda: 
*Spose I eat ’em, wha’s de difference? He stick in | wtinn, Henn Og ETON toce-emanitan! ~— 
Mingo stomach, he no stick in your‘n; and all de time | sheng: pide ee go! Gl yen aaet eee” 
de coppers is making purty jingle in you’ pocket. | women. is dog for damn! 

Well, my boy, I come todode t’ing now. Ibr’kyou’|| The English portion of this blackguardism is amply 
pots, I ’tan ye’r to pay you for’em. But you mas* tie | sufficient to show the spirit of the speaker, without 
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making necessary any translation of that part of the || aspects which distinguish the last fleeting gleams of 
speech, which in his own dialect, conceals matter far || consciousness in the glassy gaze of the dying. Por- 


more atrocious. Enough was understood by Mingo, || tions of the liquor which in his feebleness he had failed 
as well from the action and look of the Catawba, as | | to swallow,ran from the corners of his mouth; and 


from the vulgar English oath which he employed in | his fingers, which still clutched the handle of the 


connection with his wife’s sex and name, to convince || jug, were contracted about it like the claws ofa vul- 
the negro that Caloya was an object rather of hate than || ture in the spasms of a mortal agony. His head, as 


of suspicion to her worthless husband. As this notion || if the neck were utterly unsinewed, swung from side 


filled his sagacious cranium, new hopes and fancies } to side in his repeated efforts to raise it to the usual 


followed it, and it was with some difficulty that he ! Indian erectness, and failing in this attempt, his chin 


could suppress the eager and precipitate utterance of || sank at Jast and settled down heavily upon his breast. 


a scheme, which grew out of this very grateful conjec- | He was evidently in prime condition for making a 


ture. || bargain, and apprehensive that he might have over- 
«You no lub woman, Knuckles,—eh?” | done the matter, and that the fellow might be too stu- 
“Huh! woman is dog. Ingin man say to dog—go! I pid even for the purposes of deception, Mingo hasten- 
and he go!—say to dog, come,and he come! Dog hunt | ed with due rapidity, to make the proposition which 
for meat, woman’s put meat in de pot! Woman isdog | he had conceived and which was of a character with 
anidozis woman. Nomonda-yaw-ee—damn tree time the audacity of his previous designs. 
—wassiree—woman is tree time damn!” ‘*Well, Knuckles, my frien’ what’s to hender us 
“Well, Knuckles, old boy! take a drink! You | froma trade? 
don’t seem to defections womans no how!” || Biskey. 
“Heh ?*—inquiringly. 





Ef so be you hates woman’s and loves 
Ef woman’s isa damn dog, and Biskey is 


| de only ting dat you most defections in dis life,—den 
“Prehaps you don’t altogether know what I mean || gib me youdamn dog, and I’ll gib you ’nough and 


by defections? Well, I’ll tell you. Defections means | plenty of de ting you lub. You yerry me?” 
a sort of chicken-lub ; as if you only had it now and | ‘*Aw, yaw, yaw, yaw! Biskey berry good!” A 
then, and something leetler than common. It aint a ‘| torrent of hi¢coughs concluded the reply of the Indian, 
pow rful attack ,—it don’t take a body about de middle || and for a briefspace rendered the farther accents of the 
as I may say, and gib ’em an up and down h’ist._ Its a || negro inaudible even to himself. 
sort of lub that lets you go off when you chooses, and || ‘‘To be sure,—da’s trute! Biskey is berry good, 
come back when you wants to, and don’t keep you | | and da’s wha’ I’m sayin’ to you, ef you’d only pay some 
berry long at it. That's to say itsa sort of defections.” | detention. I’m a offering you, Knuckles—I’m offer- 
A monosyllable for the Indian, like the last, attest- | ing to buy you dog from you. I’Il gib you plenty bis- 
ed any thing but his mental illumination in conse- | key for you dog. Wha’ you say, man? eh?” 
quence of the very elaborate metaphysical distinctions | “Aw, yaw! Blackman want Ingin dog!” The 
which Mingo had undertaken. But the latter was || question was concluded by a faint attempt to whistle. 
satisfied that Knuckles should have become wiser if | Drunkenness had made the Catawba more literal than 
he had not; and he proceeded, making short stages usual, and Mingo’s apprehensions increased as he be- 


torward the point which he desired to attain. | gan so apprehend that he should fail entirely in reach+ 
“Well, now, Knuckles, it so be you don’t affec- | ing the understanding of his companion. 
tions womans, what makes you keeps her *bout you? | |  «€Psho! git out, Knuckles, I no want you four-legged 


Et she’s only a dog in your sight, why don’t you sen’ | dog—it’s you’ two-legged dog I day arter. Enty you 


her a-packing? Ingin man kin find somebody I bin call you woman a dog. Ento you bin say, dat you 
‘speck to take care ob he dog for ’em.” || wife, Caloya is damn dog?” 


“Heh? Dog—wha’ dog.” «‘Ya-ou! ramonda yau-ee Caloya! woman is tree 
“Dat is to say—but take a drink, old fellow! Take | time damn dog!” 


along pull—dat juz’s gota long body, an’ you may || ‘‘To be sure he is. 


| Das’ wha we but say. Now, 
turn it upside down heap o’ times ’fore you'll git all | I want dog, Knuckles; and you hab dog wha’s jis suit 


the life out of it. It gin my arma smart tire, I kin|;me. You call him Caloya~—you dog! You sell me, 


tell you, to tote it all the way here! Dat is to say | Caloya, I gie you one whole barrel biskey for da same 


but sup at it agin, Knuckles,—please de pigs, you dog, Caloya.” 
don’t know much about what’s good, or you would’nt 


put itdown, tell the red water begins tocome into 
you’ eyes.” 





‘««Hah!” was the sudden exclamation of the Indian, 
as this impudent, but liberal offer met his senses; but 
|| whether in approbation or in anger, it was impossible 
Biskey good too much!” _in the ideot inexpressiveness of his drunken glance, 
Was the exclamation, accompanied with a long | for the negro to determine. He renewed his offer 
irawn, hissing sound, of equal delight and difficulty, || with certain additional inducements, in the shape of 
Which issued spontaneously from the Indian’s mouth, | pipes and tobacco; and concluded with a glowing eu- 
as he drew the juz from his lips. The negro looked || | logy upon the quality of his “powerful, fine, genney- 


“Aw—yaw—yaw! 


athim with manifest satisfaction. His eyes were suf- 1 wine, frust proof,” the best in Hollom’s establisment, 

hised with water—and exhibited a hideous stare of || anda disparaging reference to the small value of the 

*xcitement and imbecility. A fixed glaze was over- || dog that he was prepared to buy with it. When he §- 

‘preading them fast, revealing some of those fearful | 
4] 


nishei, the Indian evidently comprehended him bet- 
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ter, and labored under considerable excitement. He 
| strove to speak, but his words were swallowed up in | 
hiccoughs, which had been increasing all the while. 
What were his sentiments, or in what mind he receiv- | 
ed the offer, the negro vainly strove, by the most soli- | 
1) citous watchfulness to ascertain; but he had too com- \ 
Pik pletely overdosed his victim, and the powcr of speech | 
i seemed entirely departed. This paralysis did not, | 
however, extend to his limbs. He struggled to rise, | 
and, by the aid of a hickory twig which grew beside ] 
| 


him, he succeeded in attaining a doubtful equilibrium, 


which he did not, however, very long preserve. His || 


hand clutched at the knife within his belt, but whe- | 
{ ther the movement was designed to vindicate his in- || 
sulted honor, or was simply spasmodic, and the result | 
of his condition, could not be said. Muttering inco- | 
herently, at those intervals which his continual hic- || 
coughing allowed, he wheeled about and rushed in- || 
j continently towards the hovel, as if moved by some || 
desperate design. He probably knew nothing defin- | 
itely at that moment, andhad no precise object. A 
vague and flickering memory of the instructions he had || 
given to his wife, may have mingled in with his 
ye 4 thoughts in his drunken mood, and probably prompted || 


him to the call which he thrice loudly made upon her | 
name. She did not answer, but, having heard in her | 
place of concealment the oilensive proposition which 
the negro had made her husband, she now crouched | 
doubly closely and cautious, lest the latter, under this | 
' novel form of provocation might be moved to vent his | 
wrath upon her head. Perhaps, too, she fancied, that | 
by remaining quiet, she might escape the necessity of 
contributing in any wise to the execution of the bloody 
plot in which his commands had engaged her. What- 
ever may have been her fear, or the purposes of the 
husband, Caloya remained silent. She moved not 
\ | from the corner in which she lay, apprehensively 
waiting events, and resolved not to move or show her- 
self, unless her duty obviously compelled her. 


Mingo, meanwhile, utterly blinded by his prodi- 
gious self-esteem, construed all the movements of the 
‘ Catawba into favorable appearances in behalf of his 
desires; and when Knuckles entered the hovel calling 
upon his wife, he took it for granted that the summons 
had no other object than to deliver the precious com- 
modity into his own hands. This conviction warmed 
his imagination to so great a degree, that he forgot 
all his prudence, and following Knuckles into the 
Wigwam, he prepared to take possession of his prize, 
with that unctious delight and devotedness which 
should convince her that’ she too had made an excel- 
lent bargain by the trade. But when he entered the 
hovel, he was encountered by the savage with uplifted 
| hatchet. 


’ hatchet. You wouldn’t knock you bes’ frien’ pon de 
' head, eh?”’ 

‘‘Nigger isd—n dog!” cried the savage, his hic- 

coughs sufficiently overcome by his rage to allow him 


|| closed with the world. 


——$.. 


threw up his left hand to ward off the stroke, but was 
only partially successful in doing so. 
smote the hand, divided the tendon between the fore. 


The keen stee] 


finger and thumb, and fell with considerable force 
upon the forehead. 


“Oh you d—n black red-skin. you kill mossa best 
nigger!” shrieked the driver, who fancied in the first 
moment of his pain, that his accounts were finally 
The blood, streaming freely 
from the wourid, though it lessened the stunning effects 
of the blow, yet blinded his eyes and increased his ter- 
rors. He felt pursuaded that no surgeon could do him 
service now, and bitterly did he reproach himself for 
those amorous tendencies which had brought him to a 
It was the very mo- 
ment when the exhortions of the Rev. Jonathan Buck- 
horn would have found him in a blessed state of sus- 
The evil one had not 


fate so unexpected and sudden. 


ceptibility and savins grace. 
| : 


| suffered so severe a rebuke in‘ his present habitation 


for a very long season. Butas the Reverend Jonathan 


| was not nigh to take advantage of the circumstance, 


and as the hapless Mingo felt the continued though 


_impetent struggle of his enemy at his feet, his earthly 


passions resumed their sway, and, still believing that 
he had not many hours to live, he determined to die 
game, and have his revenge in his last moments. The 
| Catawba had thrown his whole remaining strength 


‘| into the blow, and the impetus had carried him for- 


| ward. He fell upon his face, and vainly striving and 
| striking at the legs of his opponent, lay entirely at his 
ner; his efforts betraying his equal feebleness and 
| fury. At first Mingo doubted his ability to do anything. 
| Though still standing, he was for sometime incapable 
| of perceiving in that circumstance any strong reason 
| for believing that he had any considerable portion of 
| vitality left, and most certainly doubted his possession 
| of a sufficient degree of strength to take his enemy 
| by the throat. But with his rage came back his reso- 
| lution, and with his resolution his vigor. 


‘«sEf I don’t stop your kicking arter dis, you red sar- 
pent, my name’s Blind Buzzard. Ef Mingo mus’ 
| dead, you shall dead too, you d—n crooked, little, old 
}1ed rascal. I’ll squeeze you t’roat, tell you aint got 
| breat’ ’naugh in you body, to scar’ ’way musquito from 
| peeping down your gullet. Lor’ ha’ massey !to *tink 
| Mingo mus’ dead ’cause he git knock on de head by 4 
| poor, little, shrinkle up Injun, dat he could eat up 
| wid he eyes and no make tree bite ob he carcass.” 


This reflection increased the wrath of the negro, 
who prepared with the most solemn deliberation to 
take the Indian’s life by strangling him. With this 
design he let his knee drop upon the body of the pros 
trate Knuckles, while his hand was extended in order 
‘to secure an efficient grasp upon his throat. But his 
movements had been closely watched by the keem 
eyed Caloya, in the corner where she crouched, who 
springing forward at the perilous moment, drew the 
‘hatchet from the hand of the sprawling and uncol 
scious savage, and took an attitude of threatening which 








a tollerable clear utterance at last. As he spoke the 
blow was given full at the head of the driver. Mingo 





effectually diverted the anger of the negro. Surprised 
at her appearance, rather than alarmed at her hostility, 
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ne began to conjecture, in consequence of the re- 


turning passion which he felt, that his danger was not | 
so great as he had at first fancied. The sight of those r 
charms which had led him inte the danger, seemed to || 
induce a pleasant forgetfulness of those hurts which || 








| the presence ofa new and annoying object which sud- 
denly showed itself at the entrance and over the 


shoulder of the Indian woman. This was no other 
than his*lawful spouse, Diana. 
‘‘Hello, Di! what de dibble you come for, eh?” 


had been the result of his rashness ; and with that te- 
nacity of purpose whieh distinguishesa veteran among 
the sex, the only thought of Mingo was the renewal of Surprised at the strange voice, and feeling herself 
his practices of evil. He thought no more of dying, somewhat secure in the presence of a third person, 
and of the Reverend Jonathan Buckhorn, but with a || Caloya ventured to look 
yoice duly softened to the gentler ears which he was 1 The sight of her comely features was a signal of bat- 
preparing to address, he prefaced his overtures by a | tle to the jealous wife, who, instantly, with a fearful 


| ‘I come for you tobe sure. Wha’ de dibble you is 
| doing yer, wid Injun woman.” 
| 
| 
| 


round upon the new comer. 


denunciation of the ‘‘dead-drunk dog what was a-lying || shriek struck her talons into the cheeks of her inno- 
at his foot.”” A wretch as he loudly declared who was || Cent rival, and followed up the assault by dashing her 
no more worthy of such a woman than he was worthy | head into her face. The hatchet fell involuntary up- 
of life. on the assailant, but the latter had too successfully 

«But der’s a man wha’s ready to tak’ you my lubly | closed in, to receive much injury from the blow, 
one, and tak’ care ob you, and treat you as you d’zarb. || Which, however, descended upon her back, between 


| 
| 


He’s a gentleman—he’sno slouch, nor no sneak. He’s || the nes pana and made itself moderately felt. Diana, 
always dress in de bes’—he’s always hab plenty for eat |, More Vigorous than the Indian woman, bore her to the 
and plenty for drink—der’s no scarcity where he hab | 
de mismanagement; and nebber you'll hab needcessi- |, 
ty for work, making mud pot and pan ef he tak’ you | 





earth, and, doubtlessly, under her ideas of provocation, 
would have torn her eyes from their sockets, but for 

the prompt interposition of her husband, who, familiar 
into his detection. I reckon Caloya, you’s want for | with the marital rights formed by the old English law, 
know who is dat pusson I tell you *bout. Who is dat || Prostrated her to the earth with a single blow of his 
gentleman whas’ ready for do you so much benefac- | 





fist. He might have followed up this violence to a far 
tions? Well! Look a’ yer, Caloya, and I reckon you’ll | less justifiable extent, for the audacity which his wife 
set eye on de very pusson in perticklar.” | had shown, had shocked all his ideas of domestic pro- 
The woman gave him no answer, but still with wea- || priety, but that he was interrupted before he could 
pon uplifted, she ‘kept her place, and maintained a || proceed further by ahand which grasped tightly his 
watch of the utmost stedfastness upon all his move- | neckceloth from behind, and giving it a sudden twist, 
ments. | curtailed his powers of respiration to a most annoying 
“Wha?! you wan’t say not’ing? Can’t be vou care |! degree. He turned furiously, though with difficulty, 
someting for dis bag of feathers, wha’s lic at ~e foot 1% || UPOn the new assailant, to encounter the severe eyes 
5 bs s ale 35 a > a 7 : y 
With these words, the irreverent negro stirred the || 0f b!8 Young master. 
body of Knuckles with his foot, and Caloya sprang up- | rut th ti 
7a ‘ , , : ut the native 
on him in the same instant, and with as determined a |, . + ile . We 
aod a * - || impudence of Mingo did not desert him. He had one 
and as ever her husband’s had been, struck as truly, || € the fairest st Aue a ld totell. H 
though less successfully at the forehead of her wooer. | veh - ee wt eon 9 “m rites xt ~ rf ad 
hag ’ = , | counted tor every thinginthe most rational and inno- 
This time, Mingo was rather too quick to suffer harm | “oe ota” igh means 
f foe! ; |} cent manner—but in vain. Young Gillison had the 
rom afeebler arm than his own. His eve detected || ' , . 
: eye of a hawk when his suspicions were awakened, 


Here was an explosion! never was an unfaithful 
steward more thoroughly confounded. 


her design the moment she moved, and he darted aside | . : 
: i as - : || and he had already heard the testimony of the Indian 
im season to avoid the blow. With equal swiftness he | td : ve 
tt : a : : S || woman, whom he could*not doubt. Mingo was de- 
attempted to seize her in his arms the instant after || : : 
> graded from his trust, and a younger negro put over 
him. The auxiliary punishment which he received, 
| of whipping, was unfelt in comparison with this dis- 
grace. To compensate the Indian woman for the 
injuries which she received, was the first care of the 
Planter as he came upon the ground. He felt for her 
hia mic “Ne 1“ with increased interest, as she did not complain. He 
was hors de comba d the wife—she certainly : : : 
Naikeiciaate® » and the wife—she certainly |) himself assisted her from the ground, and conducted 
out only becanse she was stil] i is presence. | vd .: r . 

To th; j i she was still in his presence. || her into the wigwam. There, thev found Knuckles 
is Moment, Mingo neve bted that his per- | Kita - 2 r ; 
“an n ‘ ingo never doubted that his per '|almost entirely insensible. The liquor with which 

S a rowessa ( rata a} Q ac .) > 3M "OS. 1} , ° » 
é me — pretensions had long since impress- || the negro had saturated him, was productive of effects 
aloya wi ost indulge ssible || ¢ arate ; 
ya with the most indulgent and accessible || far more powerful than he had contemplated. Fit had 


eMotions. cing hile i 

eine - adv si — all “e w hile - - } succeeded to fit, and paralysis was the consequence. 

le Persuasive accents, but without inducing any re- || When Gillison looked upon him, he saw that he was 

oan oe or resolution on the part of |) adying man. By his orders, he was conveyed that 

hat : » He was prepared to rush Sa and wrest the || night to the settlement, where he died the next day. 
chet trom her hand—and farther ideas of brutality 


wen PRR ag Caloya exhibited but little emotion, but she omitted 
© gathering in his mind—when he was arrested by || no attention. She observed the decorum and per- 


but eluding his grasp, she backed towards the entrance 
of the wigwam, keeping her weapon uplifted, and evi- 
dently resolved to use it to the best advantage, as soon 
a8 an opportunity offered. Mingo was not to be baffled 
in this fashion—the difficulties in the way of his pur- 
suit seemed now reduced toa single issue—the hus- 
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formed all the duties of a wife. The young Planter | 
had already learned to esteem her, and when the day 
after the funeral she prepared to return to her people, 
who were upon the Edisto, he gave her many presents 
which she received thankfully, though with reluctance. 


was occupied by the whole tribe, and the evening fol- 
lowing their arrival, Col. Gillison, sitting within the || 
hall of his family mansion, was surprised by the unex- 

pected appearance of Caloya. She looked younger | 
than before, comelier, and far more happy. She was 
followed by a tall and manly looking hunter, whom she | 
introduced as her husband, and who proved to be the | 
famous Chickawa, of whom poor old Knuckles had | 
been so jealous. The grateful Caloya came to bring 
to the young Planter, a pair of moccasins and leggins, 
neatly made and fancifully decorated with beads, 
which, with her own hands, she had wrought for him. 


pure and more enduringly sweet, than young men are 
often apt to feel; and, esteeming her justly, there were 





A year after, at the same season, the ‘Red Gulley’ 








He received them with a sentiment of pleasure, more 


few articles of ordinary value in his possession with 
which he would not sooner have parted, than the sim- 
ple present of that Catawba woman. W. G. S. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
DEATH, 


BY W. C. RICHARDS. | 


I. 
How strange, how terrible is the touch of Death, 
Dissolving Nature with its potent spell! 
It stills the bounding pulse, arrests the breath, 
And bids the life-blood ebb, no more to swell 
The thirsting veins, with its delicious flow: 
Spreads paleness on the cheek which mantled erst 
With hue of warmth and beauty, like the glow | 
Of loveliness, which clothes the flowers, when first | 
To our glad eyes their beauties they display, | 
But wither while we gaze, and quickly pass away! | 
II, 
The touch of Death! Jt dims the lustrous eye, | 
And sets its rayless orb in glassy stare; | 
Bids each bright image from its chambers fly, | 
| 











And steals the germ of thought which sparkled there! | 
Sleep—Death’s twin-sister—in the dreamy night 
Closes tiie weary eye, and steals its sense 
Of things external, but with inward light 
She still illumes the mind, and visions thence 
Of bliss or pain, Fancy with magic glass 
Brings up, and shadowless, before the eye they pass. 
IIL. 
Oh Death is terrible, in name and form! 
Come as he may to strike th’ unerring blow; 
Orin fierce haste descending, like the storm— 
Orin Consumption’s guise, stealthily and slow. 
And he is terrible in time and place, 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Come when rilliny y ) i 
whe and where he will in vengeful wrath, || On scenes where all unknown, are Sin, and Death, a 

To age with sunken eye, and feeble pace— | ihe 
To youth, with eager step in flowery path— || 


H. 
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And e’en the wretch who bears a branded name, 


Shrinks back when Death would hide him from re. 


morseful shame! 
IV. 

Amid the joys of home, where Love hath wound 

His brightest, strangest spells around the heart; 
Where tenderest sympathies and care abound— 

And aught that can a soothing power impart— 
Or in the stranger’s land—from home afar, 

With none to pity and with none to love, 
The only watchful eye, a vigil star— 

Which seems to look in sadness from above— 
*Mid the dark forest—on the boundless sea— 


Man fears the deadly foe, from which he cannot flee! 


Vv. 

Death smites the king upon his lofty throne, 

The ruler in the pomp and pride of state; 
He marks the wise and learned for his own, 

The rich with glittering heaps of gold elate: 
He spoils the maiden’s cheek of roseate bloom, 

And set’s his seal on childhood’s laughing lip; 
For all he ope’s a passage to the tomb, 

Mingles a bitter cup for all to sip: 
His realm is Earth, his form, his time, his place— 


| Man knowcth not, ’till he reveals his ghastly face! 


VI. 
The love of life! how strong the passion burns— 
Intenser yet, as Life’s own fires decay; 
The dying monarch crowns and kingdoms spurns, 
Yet prays, and pleads with Heaven for one more 
day! 
The aged bow beneath a weight of years, 
And sorrows gathered as the fruit they bore; 
Their smiles are fewer than their sighs and tears, 
Yet they, declining, cling to life the more: 
Oh why should life, so fraught with good and ill— 


_So much, from youth to age, the heart’s strong yearn- 


ing fill! 
VII. 
Yet all shrink not from Death, though he may come 
In his worst terrors clad, of form and time; 
There are who meet him as a guide from home— 
To bear their spirits to a nobler clime! 
They fall by pestilence, and sword, and brand, 
\ In ocean’s depths they find a lonely grave; 
Among their kindred—in a stranger’s land— 
In youth, in age, the tyrant’s frown they brave: 
They welcome his approach and dying sing, 


Oh grave where is thy victory! Oh Death, thy stins: 


VIII. 

Whence is this fortitude, that some can feel 

The touch of Death, nor tremble ’neath the spell! 
Exclaim, as o’er their brow the death-damps steal 

Andas the silver cord is loosed—*’tis well !’ 
Whence is it, that the mighty Conqueror, Death, 

Is vanquished and the grave despoiled of gloom! 
Listen,oh man! Their spirits’ vital breath 

Is faith in God. His love and grace illume 
The shadowy vale; and pour their living light— 


Night! 
Penfield, June, 1841. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
LUCK’S ALL. 
AN INTERPOLATION. 


In one of the most dilapidated buildings of that nar- 
row and dirty looking street, known in the city of 
Charleston, as St. Michael’s Alley, appeared about the 
middle of September, 1832, a new sign, intimating 
that another Lawyer had taken up his quarters in that 
southern city. Who he was, and where he was from, 
seemed to be a matter of doubt to the whole of the in- 
mates ot the alley. ‘The sign read “*EDWarp Firz- 
pAULET, Attorney at Law.” Whether the new 
comer was Scotch, Irish or Yankee, had not trans- 
pired among the St. Michaelites. At all events, he 
was a rival in the field of litigation, and if his compeers 
were not jealous of, they were at least curious about, 
the stranger. Certain itis the Counsellor was regular 
to office hours—seemed studious in his habits, and was 
undoubtedly prepossessing in his appearance. In truth, 
Fitzpaulet was a highly educated gentleman, of fine tal- 
ents, person and Inanners; perhaps something too shrin- 
king and sensitive to cut his way promptly and suc- 
cessfully among strangers. He had been unwise enough 


toneglect, what is generally fatal to young aspirants, 


a proper introduction to the Bar with which he sought 
toact. The error produced its natural results. He 
was neglected by those who could have aided him in 
placing himself before the public under favorable aus- 


pices, and the chance of distinction being wanting, he | 
Even the Elliott street prac- | 


languished in obscurity. 
tice, which naturally turns to the youngest member 
ofthe profession, and by which many a young man has 
gradually risen into notice and distinction, was in the 


hands of one whose fame was not sufficiently ripe to | 


warrant him in giving it up, as was the invariable prac- 
tice so soon as more profitable and desirable business 
was obtained. Fitzpaulet was tov aristocratic in man- 
ners to please the Elliott street law-brakers, and too 
sensative in feeling to encourage the temporary inti- 


macy and association arising out of a professional in- | 


tercourse with them. Of course he failed in obtain- 
ing this initiatory practice. 

In all that populous city, 
but one man he could claim as his friend—and that 
friend was too little known and too uninfluential to 
benefit him much in his profession. Michael Brown- 
field and Edward Fitzpaulct were born and brought up 
in the same town in New England—had attended the 
same schools togetner—their fathers were neighbors, 
and the sons friends, from boyhood. When Edward 
entered Harvard University, Michael went into a 
Compting House. Edward passed his four years with 
content, and graduated with honor. His legal studies 
Were completed about the time that Michael finished 
his apprenticeship. And the young men concluded 


to seek their fortunes together in the sunny south, and | 


chose Charleston as the place of their permanent lo- 
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Both were equally without fortune. The el- 
der Fitzpaulet had been a man of large property, but 
| one of those sudden reverses which sometimes over- 


| takes the most prudent, had nearly stripped him of the 


means of comfortable living in his old age. A well 
selected library—a small sum of money, and his bless- 
ing, was all the fortune the father had it in his power 
tobestow upon his son. With this slender depen- 
dance Edward Fitzpaulet was left to win his way in 
the great world. 


Michael Brownfield was perhaps 
more fortunate. 


He had never entertained expecta- 
tions which were doomed to be disappointed. His fa- 
ther always had been a poor man, and Michael conse- 
quently had never calculated on wealth, unless ac- 
quired by his own industry and good conduct. The 

| young men reached Charleston in safety, and Edward, 
‘as we have seen,’ opened an office in St. Michael’s 
Alley. Brownfield obtained, with a competent salary, 
the situation of book-keeper, to a large house in King 
street. 

The friends were inseperable whenever their du- 
ties permitted them to seek each other’s society. Of- 
ten had Brownfield assisted Edward with the savings 
of his salary; and often by his cheerful advice saved the 
young Lawyer from the deep despondency which 

seemed gradually to be weighing him down, and very 

likely to become habitually fixed upon him. Fitz- 
paulet struggled with his fate, until hope became lost 
in despair. 

It was about a twelve month after Edward opened 


| his office, that he one day sent a note to his friend 


Edward Fitzpaulet knew | 


| Brownfield, requesting him if possible tospend the — 
Prompt to the 


| next night with him at his lodgings. 
/summons of friendship, the kind-hearted Michael was 
punctual to the appointment, and found Fitzpaulet, 
as he anticipated from the tone of his note, overwhelm- 
ed with his hopeless and destitute situation. 

‘*Thank you, my dear Michael,” said Edward, as 
he shook hands with his friend, ‘*thank you for your 
_kind attention to my wishes. I knew it would be ex- 

tremely inconvenient for you to visit me before Satur- 

day evening—yet I could not bear to leave the city 
| without spending another night in your company, and 
therefore, I sent for you.” 

‘Leave the city, Fitzpaulet? 
have you sure enough. 
think of it?” 

‘*Poverty and despair. 
Charleston. 


Why man the blues 
What could induce you to 


I can never succeed in 
I have struggled nearly twelve months, 
against the fiend that is now driving me to desperation. 
Poor and friendless, what have I to hope or expect by 

a longer Continuance?” 

**Nay, Edward, I see no cause of despair. You have 
every thing tohope from time. Believe me that many 
have suffered from what you now suffer—a proud and 

_chafed spirit—and yet have ultimately won the highest 
| distinction.” 

‘It may be so, Michael—yet I can hope for no such 
luck.” 

‘Why not?” ‘Luck’sall if you fight a goose,’ as 
our old Pedagogue used sagely to remark—and good 


Cheer 


| 
| 


‘| luck may even now be close at your elbows. 
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thee, my friend. 
or Iam no true prophet; and as for despair, why kick 
that out at the window at once. My salary, with econ- 
omy, will maintain us both, till better times for cli- 
ants shall arrive.” 


Poor you mar be—rich you willbe, || 


Fitzpaulet pressed the hand of his friend with deep 


emotion. ‘It may not be,” he said. ‘*Urge me no 
more Michael. My determination is made; seek not 
to change it. Your friendship is my only solace in 
this world of disappointment. All else is false.” 
«Except Agness Merivale?” 
‘She too, is false,” said Fitzpaulet, bitterly. «She 


too isfalse. She, for whose sake I have abandoned 


| 


myhome and become an adventurer—tor whose sake | 
I have braved disease and death—have toiled and suf- | 


fered—whom I believed all truth and purity. 
false to her vows and the deep affection I bore her, 
cast me off as a thing worthless and forgotten. Oh 
God! 


She, | 


Would that my troubles were ended, and that | 


the silent grave already enclosed my enfeebled frame. | 


Think you ’twere hard to die now, Michael?” 


} 


‘“‘Shame upon you, Edward Fitzpaulet, to speak of | 


death because a woman’s false. Never entertain the 
idea again. Cast not your soul away so lightly. Even 
if this be true, your duties to your God—your country, 
and yourself, must be performed, or even J may not 
dare to shed a tear upon your grave.” 
«*Nay, Michael, you misunderstand me. 
the utter coward you seem to suspect. 
*“©Well; thank God for that. 
ward. Let us change the subject. Live to forget the 
false woman who has trampled on your true heart—to 


Iam not 


]am——” 


scorn the miserly father, who could find nothing but | 


your poverty to object to you. Yet how know you it 
is true that Agness Merivale forsakes you?” 

Fitzpaulet’s only reply was by placing in Brown- 
field’s hands a letter from Agness Merivale’s father. 
The following were its contents: 

To Edward Fitzpaulet, Esq. Charleston, S. C. 

‘sSir: Before you receive this, my daughter will 
have become the wife ofa worthy man, who meets my 
entire approbation. I have promised Agness to com- 
municate this event to you. Knowingthe relation in 


which you once stood to her, I hold it due to myself 


to say, I could never have given my consent to your 
union. I have rewarded her obedience to my com- 
mands to forget you, by settling one half of my fortune 
upon her at her marriage. 
edge, was a much wiser course for her to pursue, than 
to have remained faithful to a promise, which would 


have condemned her to hopeless poverty. I am not 


your enemy; but wish you great success and a perma- | 


nent home in the South. 
Your most obedient servant, 
ANTHONY MERIVALE.” 
‘‘The brute is true to his instinct. Money is old 
Merivale’s God, and doubtless he has sold his daugh- 
ter’s happiness to one who could pay the price. But 
let it pass. Agness Merivale as another man’s wife 


can be naught to you. Where do you propose to di- 
rect your wanderings?” 


This you must acknowl- 
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**To the South-west. I will take up a school, jf] 
can do no better, and by my labor earn the bread} 
eat.” 
**T shall oppose you no longer, Edward. 
stand your feelings and respect them. 


I under. 
The West is q 
noble field for enterprise, in which talents like your 
must be appreciated. ‘To what part will you first steer 
your course?” 

‘To the interior of Alabama. I understand the 
Creek lands will shortly be in the market, and tha 
during the sales a ready accountant and pensman, cap 
fora few weeks command an enormous compensation 
for his services. Beside the crowd that will be there 
assembled from the adjoining States, will possess a 
variety of information, which I can easily obtain ang 
which will probably be a great advantage in regula. 
ting my subsequent movements.” 

Michael tendered a supply of money from his limit. 
ed funds, which was as frankly accepted, as it was 
kindly offered, and the two friends retired for the 
night. Atday light they parted, with many a cordial 
farewell repeated again and again. 

‘*You will write soon and often, Edward?” 

| ‘No, Michael, no. Should fortune smile upon me, 
then expect not only to hear from me, but to see me, 
Until ¢hen I make no promise of writing you. I must 
not impose upon you the painful task of declaring to 
onr friend, the continnance of my abject poverty and 
hopeless fate. 


| 


Say no more, dear Ed- || 


‘¢ Fare thee well—and if for ever— 
Then, for ever, fare thee well.” 


Edward Fitzpaulet’s back luck seemed to stick to 
him. <A variety of annoying circumstanses retarded 
him in his journey—frittered away his scanty means 
and seemed likely to leave him pennyless, long before 
he could reach Jacksonville, his intended place of 
destination. In this sinking state of his finances, he 
determined as a cheaper way to prosecute his journey 
on foot, from the Village in Georgia, where he aban- 
doned the stage. Making up his bundle of clothes, he 
boldly penetrated the Cherokee country in the prose- 
cution of his designs. He passed the night at Ter- 
hoon’s, the last settlement before he entered the ‘long 
stretch,”’ extending from Pompion-vine Creek to 
West’s. This stretch of road was then, as it is now, 
the terror of single travellers. 


The various murders 
known to have been committed in the vicinity of 
‘‘deadman’s pond,” coupled with the general suspi- 
cion, that numerous other undetected ones, were cov- 
ered by the waters of the dreaded pond, have given 
that road a character which single travellers are sel- 
dom willing to brave. 

To Terhoon’s suggestion that he had better wait for 
company, Edward in his own mind opposed the pecu- 
niary necessities which forbade any delay. A traveller 
on foot was less likely to be attacked than one present 
ing more inducements to a robbery—beside he was 
well armed with dirk and pistols, and felt that he 
|| could encounter an ordinary foe with every chance of 
| success. Accordingly he set forward on his journey 
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alone through a wilderness, which afforded every fa- !| 


cility for the perpetration of crime. 
and dreary is that road, as we know from experience, | 


Long, lonesome 


even when travelled in good company—but alone, 
with its associations of horror, uncertain but that each 
swamp of hollow contains a robber or murderer lurk- 
ing for his prey, it must be terrible to the strongest 
mind. 


About one o’clock fatigued with walking and some- 


what an hungered from the exercise, he turned out of | 


the road for a few yards for the purpose of rest and re- 
freshment, under the shade of a noble oak. Around 
the tree selected, was an uncommon quantity of under- 


growth, which completely concealed him from the || 


road, without however, depriving him of an extended 
view both up and down it. 
elapsed when he discerned a single traveller on horse- 
back pressing forward on the road he had just passed 
over. The horseman was well mounted—carried large 
saddle-bags—was tolerably well dressed and seemed 
an athletic, middle sized man, of some five and thirty. 


He was within fifty yards of that point in the road which | 


would have placed him exactly opposite to Fitzpaulet, 
when the report of a rifle suddenly broke the stiliness. 
The traveller either fell or sprang from his horse at 


the crack. Edward could not decide which—but im- | 


mediately two Indians with exulting yells sprang for- 
ward either to seize the horse or to strike a knife into 
the stranger as the exigency of the case might require. 
Edward flew to the rescue, and met directly facing | 
him in the road an accomplice who had evidently sta- 
tioed himself in advance, to prevent the traveller’s 


rifle ball. The Indian was prompt in his movements | 
—he saw that the traveller if not mortally wounded, 

might by the aid of Edward escape and the robbers be | 
defeated of the anticipated booty—and he unhesitating- |, 
lyrushed upon him with the fearful bowie, ready to 
plunge it to his heart. 


he sprang aside from the desperate lunge. 


The traveller had discharged his pistols, wounding 
both his assailants, though neither of them seemed to 
be disabled. The horse, trained, doubtless by his | 


owner, stood perfectly still, serving as a kind of breast | 


work for him in the first rush made by the savages.— 
They were, however, upon him—the one using the 
knife, the other his clubbed rifle, and the traveller, 
had he been alone, would have profitted little by his 
first escape from the bullet aimed at his head. At the 
monent he gave a mortal stab to the assailant with the || 
knife, the other by a well directed blow from the butt 
of his rifle, stretched him senseless upon the earth.— 
Before the blow could be repeated, Fitzpaulet’s se- 
cond pistol with unerring aim carried death to the red | 
combatant. 
traveller’s wounds, which he soon ascertained to be of || 
no fatal character. He had in fact escaped the ball 
entirely as well as the knife, and was only stunned by || 
the blow which struck him down. 


Scarcely an hour had | 


‘felled me. 


pi, I beg leave to differ with you in opinion. 
|| nothing of owing you my life I have too great a regard 


kindness. 








ofa drinking cup, tied to the traveller’s saddle, pro- 
cured water from the nearest stream, and by bathing 
his face and head, soon restored him to animation. He 
rose feebly from the greund—gazed around him in si- 
lence for a few moments—his practised eye evidently 
taking in all the circumstances at a glance—then 
drawing from his saddle-bags a cordial of reviving 


|, power, drank heartily of the contents of the bottle, 
(| which he offered to the acceptance of Edward. 


**T see it all young man—'tis clear as a whistle, I 
owe you my life,’’ were his first words 
bush was well laid—but ‘2uck’s all.’ 


“The am- 
I always said it. 
Had our enemy had two rifles in company, they, and 
“not we, would have been the victors.” 
‘*] see they have perforated your hat. 
r, and *twould have been your head.” 
“True, 


An inch low- 
most true. But [ am an old hand among the 
red folks, and have saved my life from a knowledge of 
their habits.” 

‘*In what way I pray?” 

**By wearing as you see, a very high crowned hat. 
The Indian when he has time to shoot from a rest, al- 
ways aims at the head. My hat deceived him. He 


missed my head from being unable to calculate the 


height of my beaver.” 

‘*You are unhurt then?” 

«Yes, except a little muddy from the blow which 
May | crave to know your name, stran- 
ger?” 

‘*Edward Fitzpaulet.” 

‘Thank ye. You have heard of a colour as red as 
scarlet—yet I presume never saw any thing as black 


_as scarlet— nevertheless if you call me Scarlet Black, 
horse from escaping when his owner should fall by the || 


you hit the name ‘my daddy gin me.’ 
travelling east or west?” 
‘Westward ho!—towards the Creek land sales.” 


But are you 


**Say you so, Col. Fitzpaulet, them are we likely to 
_be companions over a dreary road. If you please, I 


| will bear you company, not to ‘ride and tie,’ but side 
Fortunately for Fitzpaulet, he || 


was a practiced marksman, and the savage fell dead as | 


by side, with occasional double mounting as cireum- 
stances may require. My good roan will stand it well.” 


| ‘*Though I should be much pleased to travel in 


company, I cannot think of accepting your offer. It 
will delay you too much, to accommodate yourself to a 
footman’s speed.” 

‘Willit?) Then by the Grand Gulf of the Mississip- 
To say 


for my own interests and safety to quit you, before we 
strike the land of civilisations once more. 
together Colonel Fitzpaulet.’ 

**As you please, Mr. Black, and thanks for your 
You will be good enough however in fu- 


We journey 


|| ture to drop the Colonel, when you address me.” 


‘‘There spoke the unfledged western traveller. If 


you never were a Colonel before, from this time, 


His first business was to examine the henceforth and forever be one. All gentlemen who 


are not Generals in fact, must be Colonels per courte- 
_sy,in our new country. Ifa man after this, presumes 
to ‘“*.Mister’’ you, knock him down. It is an insult 


Edward by means | not to be submitted to.”’ 
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«I beg your pardon Colonel Black ; I was ignorant 
of the usages of you South-westers.”’ 

«An apt scholar by all the powers of the Grand Gulf. 
Iam however, attached to the civil, instead of the mili- 
tary department. When you reach Jacksonville, you 
will find Judge Black, as well known as the pettit- 
gulph cotton seed. But having settled our relative, 


civil and military rank, allow me to ask you, who you | 
are? What you are? And what are your views for | 


the fiiture? Believe me I do not ask out of any im- 
pertinent curiosity. Ifas I suspect you will need a 


friend, when we reach our place of destination, I am | 


the man to serve you. Lightly as you may think of 
the service you have rendered me, do not suppose I 
shall easily forget it. I owe you adebt that shall be 
paid, even though you were as exacting as a land 
Agent.” 

Edward Fitzpaulet’s feelings responded to the 


Judge’s rough sympathy. He must make known his || 


situation to some one, and seek aid and countenance, 
in some practical undestaking. Why not tothe man 
he had saved. He told him all. How he had suf- 


feted and struggled and failed. How low were his pe- || 


cuniary means. How desperate his present situation. 
How humble his future hopes. 


*« Now by the eternal Amazon,—if it beats our no- | 


ble Mississippi, which some travellers say—but I for 
one doubt, I am right glad, you are the very man I 
find you. Poor—but well educated. Friendless— 
but as Iam a Judge, (of a County Court,)—brave and 
talented. I will illustrate in you, my favorite adage 
of “*Luck’s All.” Iam a firm believer in the potency 


of good luck—so shall you be before our acquaintance | 


ends. You have heretofore you say, ‘struggled and 
toiled and failed.”” Vow your luck has changed.” 

‘¢Your prophecies are flattering and soothing Judge. 
Yet without doubting your kind feelings I must still 
remain a sceptic. If I must depend upon luck, my 
destiny is an unenviable one.” 


«‘Promise me one thing Colonel Fitzpaulet, and I 
will make you my confident, and explain how your 
luck is changed. Promise me, that in any represen- 
tations I may choose to make about you—not implica- 
ting your character as a gent]eman—you will not deny 
the truth of my statements.” 


“If it be necessary to your views in giving me your | 


confidence, Ido not sce any objection to making the 
promise. I hope to prove myself worthy of the char- 


acter you may give of me to your friends, even though | 


you should exagerate 4 little inthe way of finances.” 
The Judge smiled. ‘I have your promise, he said, 
see that you do not break it, to my injury and your’s. 
Listen to my story now. Iam the principal Agent, 
of a company of land speculators, who are prepared, 
both from their accurate information of the country, 


and large Capital, to set all competition in the ap- | 


proaching sales, at defiance. Individual purchasers, 
will not dare to bid against us. If they do, we will 
have the land run up, far beyond its value. The 


loss to the Company will be trifling; to the individual 


ruin. In fact, the compromise system will universally 


——, 


| be adopted. That is, one wanting a particular piece 
| of land, will make the best terms he can with the com. 
| pany. The company buy the land at government 
price, or at a little advance, and transfer the certif. 
cate at the price agreed upon, to the actual purchaser, 
The profits on these transactions are often most enor. 
| mous. Now mark me. Yow are a geutleman, com. 
manding immense funds, and disposed to trafic advan. 
tageously in public land, beside that, you are an Agent 
ofthe government, authorized if you think proper, 
for causes satisfactory to yourself, to put a stop to the 
'| sales at any time you please. J have, from my supe. 
_ rior shrewdness, discovered your true character, and 
have made an arrangement with you, by which you 
jare to be permitted to buy fifteen sections of land, a 
|| government price. In consideration of which, vot 
| agree not to run against the company, rior to stop the 
| sales, whatever you may think of our mode of doing 
business. Do you agree to the terms Col. Fitzpaulet?” 
| You mock me Judge. With only two dollars in 
cash, you will find it difficult to make me a formidable 
competitor at the sales.” 
| «Not in the least. I will furnish you with the 
ranges—townships and sections, in which you wil} 
find the numbers you are to buy. The land will be 
|| worth at least, one hundred thousand dollars. It shal} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 


‘not cost you over fifteen thousand.” 

‘| Admitting your calculations to be correct, where 
|| in Heaven’s name, is the purchase money to come 
|| from?” 

} «*<Q thou man of little faith,’ or rather no expe- 
| rience, I will not enlighten thy ignorance—but alll 
say shall be fully realised. Follow my directions, and 
|| with the favorable contract you have made, ina few 
| days you will langh at the idea of wanting money to 
| meet your purchases. In fact our company are under 
j the highest obligations to your liberality. ‘Live and 
let live,’ is your rule of action, and when known 
| your popularity shall be unbounded.” 

| Fitzpaulet found it difficult to decide whether the 
| Judge was quizzing himornot. He had heard of for- 
| tunes being suddenly realized, by speculations in the 
| public lands—but certainly never dreamed of the 
modus operandie explained to him by the Judge. 
| They passed the ‘long stretch’ without further attack 


| or\annoyance, and reached West’s late at night, wea- 





| riedand hungred. Afteran hasty supper, the travel- 
_lers retired to rest, the Judge warning Fitzpaulet, 
| they must make an early start. Breakfast was on the 
table when Edward arose, and it took bufa few min- 
| utes to get under way. I have purchased you a horse, 
said the Judge,as the servant led up a fine gelding, 
| for Fitzpaulet’s use. An Agent of the government 
| must not appear in Jacksonville on foot. The travel- 
| lers pushed hard for their place of destination, which 
| they reached on the second day. Edward was furn- 
|| ished at the Judge’s recommendation, with the best 
| 

| 

| 


| room in the Hotel, and was left to his own cogitations, 
| over the probable change in his luck. 

“Who is this Col. Fitzpaulet, you have introduced 
us to?” asked one of the company of assembled spec 
: ators. 
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«You have anticipated me,” replied the Judge, ‘it || 


| ‘**Did my friend, Judge Black,” asked a gentleman, 
js for the purpose of informing you who, and what he | 


| addressing Fitzpaulet, as he got clear of the crowd, 
is, I have called you together. A gallant gentlemaa | ‘‘inform you of the arrangement he had made with me, 


as Ican testify—I owe him my life—but what is of |, about the two sections you have just bid off ?” 
nore consequence to you, he is an agent of the gov- || «*What were the arrangements, Sir?” 
ernment, clothed with authority to superintend and || ‘That 1 should have it at ten dollars per acre.” 
stop the sales, if he thinks proper to do so.” | **At ten dollars per acre, Sir,” said Edward inquir- 
“Thed—] ! A spy in the camp.” | ingly. 
«We must bribe him,” said another. 
«‘How know you it is possible,” asked the Judge. 


‘Yes, Sir, and though the land may be worth more, 
| I presume you are willing to recognize the rules ge- 
“[fhe will not stand a bribe,” said a fierce looking || Merally acted on towards those who are disposed to 
man, half drawing a‘full bowie, “he may chance to | compromise, instead ef running against, the large 
wake up in the morning with a sore throat.” | buyers.” 

“Which means that you will slitit for him, whilst |} ‘‘Certainly, Sir, certainly. When do you propose 
sleeping in his bed, responded the judge. It will not || © pay the money.” 
do, John Bradshaw. You may be as ready to murder | ‘Immediately, Sir, if you will do me the pleasure 
agovernmental agent, as your great progenitor was || to attend to it.” 
toslayaKing. J stand gaged for this man’s life, and || Edward Fitzpaulet received $12,800, in cash, for 
you will hardly dare to come in opposition to my will.” } what had only cost him $1,600. 
The quiet tone in which the judge expressed himself, 
would not have seemed, to an unpractised ear, toim- 





He could scarcely 
_ realize the truth of his actual situation—his brain al- 
| most reeled under its overpowering sensations. The 
ply athreat; yet it was all sufficient to quell the fierce || Judge called upon him soon after dark, in high spirits 
spirit of Bradshaw, and he remained silent. | —every thing had succeeded to the astute speculator’s 
perfect satisfaction. 


“Speak out judge,” cried one impatiently. ‘Speak 


et. Have you ‘talked’ with the stranger?” | ‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed he, exultingly, “Col. Fitz- 
oftiene 4 | emt ~ wigan I haste gan a 
: ' a ‘oom || Of land to-day. ow the deuce will you pay for it— 

ahinmmes of spa euned trong te" ut {lend you the money tre ete, ad 
“The terms, Judge—the terms,” ital sehen tek, keep your name from being cried out In the morning. 
va | How willit sound, when the crier gives notice ‘that 


“He is very wealthy.” ‘aie. 
ce : | the present sales, he having failed to pay up the pre- 
“Hang him! And therefore, I suppose, uncon-|) |. ’ : i" 
: : ; _ ceding day’s purchase,’ ha! ha! ha! 
scionavle in proportion to the money he can com- : 
mand. What does the dog say?” | Well, well, Judge, laugh as much and as long as 


“The gentleman, if you please. He consents to | you ares having by far the greater reason to 
take fifteen sections, and be as blind as a bat, to the |, or — —_— —_ cima Me ack x8 
ie épeculations.” | den accumulation of wealth.’ 

“Well, that’s not so bad as I feared, said Bradshaw. || ‘‘ You know, then, how /felt, when that murthering 
He has a conscience, and shall be respected accord- | Indian felled me with his rifle. Luck isall my friend, 
ingly.” let the world’s comforters say what they may. I was 

“You're all agreed, gentlemen, said the Judge, Col. || n /uck, inhaving you so near me in the hour of need. 
Fitzpailet takes fifteen sections.” 


Col. Fitzpaulet’s bid will not again be received during 


You were in duck, in meeting with me so near the 
“Agreed.” | time of the land sales. Go a-head, my boy, and you 
“Agreed all.” And the meeting adjourned. will learn to shame Crockett, at a land speculation, 
Edward Fitzpaulet attended the sale, prepared to || however far he may beat you at a grinning match. 

bidon the numbers furnished him by his friend, the |, Good bye, forthe present, I will be with you again be- 

Judge. | fore bed time.” 

“Range 5. Township 9. Section 24, said the About nine o’clock, the Judge tapped at his door. 
trier. Give usa bid gentlemen ; the east halfofthe | ‘Come in.” 

N. E. quarter.” '| «Col. Fitzpaulet, allow me fo introduce Judge 
“One dollar and twenty-five cents.” || Willow to you.” Black immediately proceeded to state 
“Going at one dollar and aquarter—going—going— || the object of Judge Willow’s visit. ‘He wishes,” 

gone!” | said Black, ‘*to purchase No. 28, in township 7—that 
It was Fitzpaulet’s bid. The next, andthe next, | section is on vour list. He insists on getting itat $10 

was put up and bid off at a dollar and a quarter per | per acre—but you /mow the land perfectly well, and 
ure by Edward, until sections 24 and 25 were entered | that it would be a great bargain at $12 50, I tell him 
mn the Register’s office as his land. This finished his | you can’t afford to take less than the price I have 
bidding for the day,and he bowed courteously to the | named.” 

‘ompany’s commissioner, as he retired tromthestand, | ‘Oh Judge,” said Willow, ‘‘you promised to speak 

Ittimating thereby his intention to honorably bide by | for meas my friend.” 

tis compact. «So Thave, and theugh I tell Col. Fitzpaulet ean- 
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didly, that there is a purchaser at $15, waiting for the || it—and became one of the largest planters in Mississj. 
refusal, I will beg of him as a personal favor, to let ippi. Luck’s all, he thought—so says the Judge, and 
| 





you have it at $12 50.” so have I found it. IfI have luck this time, I amde. 
“Well, well,” said Willow, drawing a long breath, || termined to seek no further increase of fortune. 

as he drew out his pocket book, evidently alarmed at I And he did have /uck. The unprecedented rise in 

the threat of the $15 bidder—the section comes to | cotton, produced a corresponding one in lands. The 

$8000—here is your money, Col. Fitzpaulet—please || crop of “84, enabled him to pay his first instalment 

to count it and give me a receipt.” | with all ease. In 735, he sold his Creek lands, and 

“Why did not || they realized him a clear one hundred and twenty 





Judge Willow soon after retired. : : 
the foolish man bid at the sale?” asked Edware. | thousand dollars, tog reg rp) er credit, he pur. 
mgt : || chased two hundred additional workers; the crop of 
‘**What afoolish question,” replied the Judge, ‘‘for || ie old in exe or Rae “a ae: a ‘al ceca 
a speculator toask? Know you not, that if we let an | barge thou er prvia +. yaid Daniel i 
individual purchase a single Eighth of land, our mono- || * many AP : we ong ‘ LEK; 
poly is broken up. Our company cai damien Tite | the third instalment—the balance due on his purchase 
given $20, than let Willow buy ‘the lend bicsself at | of slaves, and had a surplus left of seventy thousand. 

> v = rary Sitzn. > SPs 5 4 > 
G86: Buch is the epivit of our organization.” To Edward Fitzpaulet, personally, the crush and 


’ 





: || pressure of the spring of ’87, brought no terrors—he 
We need not dwell further upon the details of the | P ; oe fey PN + oF ah v: 
Sunddalen. Attheirclose,-the quandam pennyless | was independent of them, with a princely revenue, 
. e Lose, ¢ = 28s || +s . ty ; ; r : . 
; isis ‘| arising from his immense estates. Thus in a little 
Edward Fitzpaulet, was the owner of ten sections of || ee ei, 7 
Creek lands. all af th 90.000 ; hin hi ‘| over three years, by the potency of that good luck, 
‘ s y 2 as S$ |i . ° 
on - He _— wen 1a ; ‘tl ne “te osm ¢ ‘| which seems ever to follow some men, Edward Fitz. 
session. re *h m: sens 
pos n e was a rich man, in the literal sense of | 


paulet, from a state of abject and desponding poverty, 
the word. 


| rose to the rank of a Southern Nabob—among the 
“The Judge is right,” he exclaimed, as he estimat- || richest men in that country of almost unbounded 
1} 


ed his wealth. ‘The Judge is right, spite of reason | wealth. 


and philosophy, I am a full convert to the opinion that || 


luck’s all in this world, let who will, who may, preach || oa gay ae 7. ae 
we al ; vor 'dulging his inclination to visit his friend Michael 
the contrary doctrine. 


«What will you do now?” inquired the Judge. | Brownfield, and also the home, and the one of bis 
. | youth. Hislove for Agness Merrivale, was the onlr 
| bitter drop inhis flowing cup of bliss. Could he tear 
herimage from his heart, forgetting her faithless in- 
constancy, and supply her place with another, his hap. 
**As to being rich enough, that ‘is allin my eye, || piness had been perfect. He could not. And wealth 
Betty Matin.” You must improve your /uek, Col. || and rank lost their charm upon his mind, whenever 
Fitzpaulet. The course of events promises for a few || the associations of memory placed his first and only 
years,a glorious future. Do not halt by the way. An |} love, Agness Merrivale before him. 


6 es be Nth Bie ‘ 
artificial state of prosperity is growing upon the coun | He reached Charleston early in May, aad finding 
try, which you must turn to your own advantage. You | 


4 ‘ ‘hol 1 that Michael had gone on to Baltimore, started the 
Sere ee See apent my directions— |! next morning in pursuit of him, feeling too little in- 
not, perhaps, as a permanent business—but as a splen- 
did speculation.” 


Edward felt that his situation warranted him in in- 


be 


‘‘Tamrich enough,” replied Edward, ‘‘and will 
travel afew years before I settle myself. I think I 
will ultimately turn planter.” 








| terest in his Charleston quandam acquaintances, to de- 
‘lay asingle day. <I believe, said the Baltimore mer- 

“‘What would you advise, Judge? You have been || chant, to whom Edward addressed the inquiry, that 
to me the true philosopher’s stone, turning every thing | Mr. Brownfield left the city in the 9 o’clock boat. | 
into gold. I have undoubting faith in your sagacity. ”’ 

“Listen then. In the State of Mississippi, on the 
Pearl river, lives old Daniel Vanoy—the proprietor of | 
two hundred and fifty workers,and some ten thousand 
acres. He hasneither wife nor child, and though up- 
wards of fifty, is smitten with the mania, of traveling | 
in Europe—consequently he desires to sell out. His 
price is two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. You 
must giveit. By paying twenty thousand down, you | 
ean have five annual instalments for the balance. | ‘«‘Ha!—what,”’ said the gentleman, as he caught the 
With your crops, and the proceeds of the sales of your | tones of Fitzpaulet’s voice, ‘‘surely I know your voicé 
Tands in this state, you can easily meet the payments; | Can I be mistaken, in supposing you are Edward 
then, if you choose, you may pronounce yourself, || Fitzpaulet?” 


‘rich enough’ and play quits.” «* No—and if my ear be equally true, you are my old 


am certain he spoke of going on to Philadelphiato 
day.” Then, thought Edward, I have nothing to do, 
but take the 5 o’clock one, and follow him. 


He was sitting on the main deck, absorbed in his 
own thoughts and totally regardless of the chatterers 
around him, when about eight o’clock, a gentleman 
|| addressed some casual remark to him. His reply wa 
brief and listless. 





It would be superfluous to state the arguments, rea- || friend Michacl Brownfield;” said Edward, as he shook 
sons, and calculations of the Judge, by which Ed- ‘| Michael’s hand, with the energy of joy and surprise. 
ward was finally influenced to make the purchase. He || ichael fairly danced with pleasure, as he pressed 
did so—with fear and trembling it is true—but he made || Edward’s hand, and overwhelmed him with question, 
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without paying the least regard to his replies. «Come, 
come, Michael,” at length said Edward, ‘‘let us seat 
ourselves upon this bench, and see if you cannot con- 
verse more composedly. Believe me, my kind friend 
—and Edward leaned affectionately upon his shoulder 
—believe me, Iam proud and gratified that you still 
hold me dear to your memory.” 

Michael almost choaked with his emotions, and it 
was sometime before he could speak collectedly. 

«And now,” said Edward, ‘tell me how you have 
got along, since we last parted. 1 heard in Charles- 
ton, where I sought you’, that yon had been in business 
for yourself, the past three years. I hope fortune has 
smiled kindly upon you.” 

Michael’s story was soon told. He had done a large 
and successful business, but the fatal reaction was 
likely to make him a bankrupt. ‘I owe $40,000 in 
New York,” he said, ‘‘and have unavailable assets to 
the amount of $70,000. Yet, if my creditors press 
me, as I fear they will be compelled todo, I must fai), 
[am now on my way to New York to see what ar- 
rangements can be made. If my business is settled 
under an assignment, I shall be ruined—but if I can 
get eight months delay, I shall be independent.” 

Pity but you could borrow the money, Michael.” 

“No hope of that, Edward—but now tell me about 
yourself. I have not heard from you, since you left 
Charleston.” 

‘Rest satisfied, dear Michael, I have succeeded as 
Well as I anticipated. Iam now planting in Mississip- 
pi, and hold myself rich enough to give vou ahome, 
should you abandon Charleston; and perhaps aid you 
in reestablishing yourself in business, should your 
present trip terminate unfavorably.” 

“Thank you, Edward—thank you, with all my heart 
—I! will not hesitate to accept your offer, should cir- 
cumstances render it necessary. Still I am more re- 
joiced on your account, than on my own. You’rea 
happy man, Edward—a happy man.” 

“No, Michael; no—neither now nor ever shall be. | 
Inone word, I still love Agness Merrivale, with the 
fervor of a first affection. Spite of her falsehood and 
inconstancy, her image is toostrongly engraved on my 
heart, fur itever to be displaced. There let it rest, | 
my bane for life—yet I hope she may be happy, even | 
though another elaimsheras his wife.” 

The deck was crowded with passengers, among 
whom at this moment, seemed to be some little bus- 
tle; but it was impossible in the dark, to ascertain the 
causes that produced it; or who were the actors in the | 
apparent confusion. The friends resumed their seats, 


and in gonverse sweet, passed the time until the boat {| 


landed at Bordenton. Edward had ascertained the 
names of Michael’s creditors, and proposed passing 
on to New York, without stopping at all in Philadel- 
phia This suited Michacl’s views, and the two 
friends reached the great emporium, in the usual time 
required to make the journey. 


ing house of one of those princely mercantile firms to 
whom Brownfield was indebted. His first call was 
| on Messrs. F. K. D. & Co. Early as was the hour, 
| the partners of the house were present, in deep con- 
| Sultation on the means of proping up their sinking 
/concern. Immense wealth, if not promptly available, 
was no shield against bancruptcy in the spring of ’37, 
as many a Millionair, found to his great mortification. 
**T have called,” said Edward, (returning the bow of 
the senior partner, who came out to meet him,) *‘on 
the account of my friend, Michael Brownfield, of 
South Carolina.” The senior partner bowed. “I 
understand from him that he owes you $20,000,” con- 
tinued Edward, ‘the is wholly unable to pay you at 
this time—can you give him eight months indulgence, 
by having your demand satisfactorily guarranteed.” 


‘We cannot, sir, we know Mr. Brownfield to be 
an honest, responsible man; and would gladly aid hjm 
if it were in our power. The storm which has swept 
all before it, has prostrated us, as well as your friend. 
We fail today. It is useless to struggle longer. Mr. 
Brownfield was our last hope.” 

‘**T am sorry for your misfortunes, sir,” said Edward 
**Can it be possible that the payment of Michael 


Brownfield’s debt would save your House from bank- 
ruptcy?”” 





‘It would, sir. Small as the amount is compari- 
tively, we cannot raise it. Oh God!” said the vener- 
able merchant, rising suddenly as if suffering the ac- 
cutest pain. ‘Six months since, I would have laugh- 
ed to scorn the suggestion that I could be madea 
bankrupt, for the want of the petty sum of $20,000. 
The reality is dreadful.” 

‘**T will pay Brownfield’s debt,” said Edward. 

**You,sir! Did [hear youright? Did you say you 
would pay our demand on Mr. Brownfield?” 

“Yes, sir, immediately.” 

‘*Thank God, we are saved!’’ and the senior rushed 
into the Sanctum to convey the greatful intelligence 
to his desponding junior partner. 

The business was soon arranged—-the money paid, 
and the note taken up, amidst a profusion of thanks 
from the copartners. ‘The firm was saved—-the storm 
was successfully weathered, and Messrs. F. K. D. & 
Co. are of the most undoubted credit among the great 
importers of the first city in the union. Equally op- 
|ertune were Edward’s other payments on Michael’s 
| account; and he returned to his Hotel, with his friend’s 
| notes, tothe amount of $40,000. 





At breakfast the friends met. ‘I must leave you 
for afew hours,” said Michael, after rising from the 
table. ‘*The crisis of my fate is at hand. I have 


| little hope that my creditors, whatever may be their 


disposition, will be able to indulge me. However, a 
broken Merchant may be an honest man, and I will 
sustain that character come what may.” Edward 
smiled at Michael’s earnestness, but thought it best to 





Edward rose early, leaving Michael to his repose, | 
who fatigued with travel and anxiety, still slept sound- | 
ly, if not quietly—and went forth to seek the compt- | 


let him go forth, and ascertain from his creditors, that 
he was saved from the humiliation he dreaded. 

On entering the front room, Fitzpaulet found an 
early acquaintance, whom he saluted warmly and 
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kindly, “What,” cried he, ‘have I the unexpected || 
pleasure of meeting my old chum, Tom Merrivale. | 
Upon my soul, Tom, I am right glad tosee you. He 
siezed the young man’s reluctant hand, and shook it | | 
heartily. | 

««Mr. Fitzpaulet,” said the person addressed, draw- | 
ing himself up haughtily, and bowing stiffly, ‘*1 cannot 
say that I feel myselfhighly honored by your boisterous 
greeting.” 

“Why, Tom, what the deuce is the matter? 1 
thought we parted as friends, four years since.” 

««That is no reason we should meet as friends now.” 

««No—now, to my mind, that is one of the strongest 


greet your old class-mate, so coldly and unkindly?” 


conduct since you left the place of your nativity, | 


proves the estimation in which you hold tne, and my || 


friends. Weare not disposed to renew an acquaint- 
ance, which you thought proper to drop; under cir- 
cumstances ‘which do ygu little honor.” 

‘‘Upon my word, Mr. Tom Merrivale, it seems to 
me, you have a notion of quarrelling with me.” 

‘sHad I met you two years since [ should not have 
left you to surmise it. 
jections.” 

“By G—, Mr. Merrivale, I will not baulk your 
humour, though, as Heaven shall judge me, I am ut- 
terly ignorant of your cause of quarrel.” 


**Speak lowe1,”’ said Merrivale, ‘‘and you shall | 


know it. I think you a heartless villain, Edward | 
Fitzpaulet.” 

**Enough, Sir! enough!” said Edward, sinking his 
voice to a whisper. 
but myselfhear youropinion of me. It is immaterial 
now, upon ‘vhat grounds you have formed that opinion. | 


You have dared to express it to me, and, of course, ex- | 
pect to hold yourself responsible for what you have | 


done.” 

‘*Certainly.” 

*«My friend, Michael Brownfield, is now out on bu- 
siness, so soon as he returns, you shall hear from me.” 

“Tcan be found until four o’clock, in No. 28,” said 
Merrivale as he lelt the room. 

Edward Fitzpaulet certainly felt that his situation 
was a very unpleasant one. ‘To quarrel at his first 
meeting with one he esteemed as an old friend—one, 


too, to whom he had calculated, would meet him with | 


the kindness, arising from four year’s of College inti- 
macy, was wholly unexpected. If this was the re- 
ception he was to mect with from the friends of his 
youth, he felt that a return to the home of his nativity 
would produce sensations very far from pleasant ones. 
And the eause of the quarrel—it was inexplicable. 
He was perfectly bewildered, in striving to catchaclue 
in elucidation of the mystery. 


When Michael returned, his countenance shewed 
how complete he was puzzled, and mystefied by his 


morning visits to his creditors. 


**What isthe matter, Michael?” asked Edward, as 


the former was aont passing without noticing him. 


Even now I shall make no ob- | 


**I thank you for letting no one | 


EF PACKOLETTE. 





Have any of the Broadway beauties blinded you this 
morning by their dazzling splendor.” 

1 ‘« Matter,” said Michael, gazing intently upon Ed. 
| ward——*‘ matter; upon my word, I don’t know what is 
the matter. Whether I bein my senses or not—awake 

Are you Edward Fitzpaulet or not? And 

have you—no, that’s impossible——yet you answer 

the description! In truth, I don’t know what to think.” 


o1 asleep. 


‘«‘Has any body been robbed or murdered, Michael, 
whose description I answer, that you doubt my iden. 
tity?” 

‘*Yes—-no—that is to say, come with meto my room, 


| I want to consult you.’ 
why we should. What has happened, Tom, that you |, 


Edward follow ed him, directing a waiter to bring a 


‘ . | lighted lamp to the room, as he had letters to seal. 
“Mr. Fitzpaulet,” said Merrivale, reddening ‘‘your || 


‘*Edward what do you think, some body has taken 
| up all my notes this very morning.’ 
| **Michael what do you think, some body has insult. 
_ed me this morning, and I must challenge them.” 
««But who paid off my notes?” 
‘**Doubtless an old friend.”’ 
*‘T dont know. Who dared to insult you?” 
‘«Doubtless an old friend.” 


| 
| 
| 


‘‘Our old friends it seems have been busy this morn- 

ing. Who is it you have quarreled with.” 
| ‘Tom Merrivale.” 
| ‘Indeed! that reminds me, I saw Agness Merrivale 
| this morning.” 
| **Saw Agness Merrivale! 
| Speak Michael, tell me quickly. 
Did you speak to her!” 
|| ‘Il mean Agness Merrivale, that was—” 

| «Trne, [had forgotten—that was. You saw heras 
| the wife of another. No hope is left to me. What 
|| name does she now bear?” 


How? When? Where? 
How did she look? 


} 
|| 


‘‘T know not. I am only certain I saw her as she 
|| Was enterring a carriage. I did not speak to her ; being 
| too much engaged at the time with the mysteriouspay- 
|) ment of my debts, by some one I know not who— 
| Whether it be for good or for evil, time must deter- 
mine.” 
‘| «Will yousmoke, Michael? 

‘Thank you. A cigar may help me.” 

«<You see these papers, Michacl, with which I light 
my\cigar.” 

‘‘My God! Yes. They are my own obligations— 
Vhat mean you, Edward ?”’ 

«*That you are clear of debt, Michacl.” 
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«*Pardon me, Edward—I—I would not doubt your 
honor and purity—but I must know how, the money 
|| comes that you so liberally appropriate to my use. It 

is a large amount to /end, much more to give, by one 
_ whoa few years since was pennyless.”’ 

«You shall be satisfied, Michacl,” and Fitzpaulet 
\told him his whole story. We need not repeat any 
part of what is already minutely known; nor take up 
time in describing Michael’s comments—congratula- 


(| ’ 
| tions and perfect satisfaction. . 

“It is only a loan, however,” said Michael. «] 
| cannot accept it asa gift. You must oblige me in that 
| 
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Edward, if you would not deprive me of my self-res- 
poe : wt | 

«Ags you please, Michael, I see how it is, you will 
permit nobody but yourself to do a disinterested gener- 
ousaction. Nay, no disclaimer. You are my debtor 
on one condition—that is—that you will not offer nor 
attempt to pay me, until you can do so, with perfect 
convenience to yourself, and without curtailing your 
regular business.”” 

««] promise, provided you do not before that time, 
actually need the money. If you do, I must and will 
pay you at any sacrifice.” 

«Well, well, so let it be. 
ness with Tom Merrivale. 


And now for my busi- 
You must deliver this note, 
and make the necessary arrangements for our early 
meeting.” 

Michael sighed heavily. ‘It is a dreadful business, 
Edward, and I do my part most reluctantly.” 

“Can I do otherwise, Michael] ?”’ 

“No. In the present state of public opinion, a 
southern gentleman has no alternative.” 

“Then you will not blame me, for calling Tom 


Merrivale to an account for his discourtious language?” | 


“No,—but still I pity you, Edward. You are a 
practical marksman, which I suspect Tom is not. You 
have shed blood—gallantly—honorably and justifiably 
itis true—still you have shed blood, and it will give 
you a confidence, which poor Tom can never feel. I 
trust you do not intend to kill him.” 


“God forbid! on the contrary J do not intend to fire 


at him.” 

“Then you intend to let him kill you, as a satisfac- 
tion for having been insulted by him. Upon my word 
{think the matter ought to be accommodated in some 


otherway. ‘There must be some mistake somewhere. 


By heaven there ts a mistake,”’ said Michael, jumping 


up and clapping his hands exultingly. ‘Ill stake my 
head upon it, I see it as clear as daylight.” 

“What mean you, Michael.” 

“No matter what I mean. 
Tom Merrivale. 
stantly.”” 


Give me yonr note for 
No. 28, you say. 


Tom Merrivale, was a generous, warm hearted 
fellow, strongly attached to his cousin Agness, who 
he thought, had been most villainously treated by 
his former friend, Edward Fitzpaulet. He knew 
and approved of their early engagement and was 
proportionably indignant when he found, as he sup- 
posed, his cousin deserted by her lover. Agness 
as our readers may have anticipated, was still unmar- 
ted. She was3.utterly ignorant of her father’s unjus- 
tifiable communication to Edward, and ascribed his 
long silence to the fickleness and inconstancy of man. 
Her father did fot live to reap the advantage he anti- 
cipated from the deception practised on his daughter. 
A sudden apoplexy—to which plethoric gentlemen 
are sometimes subjected—destroyed all old Merrivale’s 
schemes, monetary and matrimonial, and left Agness 


Ill see him in- | 


TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE. 


_ which her letters were treated, and the perfect ignor- 


|| waid’s unexpected return, and accidental confession, 


not the negligent and procrastinating—if not false— 
lover be now returning as the needy fortune hunter, 
seeking the wealth, more than the heart of one whom 
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|word of explanation to her—the total neglect with 


ance in which she was left, as to his movements, filled 
her mind with doubts and fears. She continued to 
hope until hope seemed folly to herself and friends. — 
Months grew into years, and still no news of the sup- 
posed faithless one. Agness could doubt no longer.— 

Her lover was false and she resolved to teat his image : 
from her heart. This, however, was more easily re- \ 
solved than performed ; and her numerous admirers 

gained nothing by the attempt. She was travelling in 
company with, and under the protection of, her cousin 
Tom, and was in fact, on board the steamboat, in 
which Edward and Michael first met, and had heard 
Fitzpaulet’s confession of his continued love for her- 
self. 


Agness had imagined herself heart whole, but Ed- 


had shown her the true state of her feelings, and it 
overpowered her. 


ed or confirmed. Agness was, perhaps, in her own 





; 
right, the richest girl in all New England. Might 
i 


he had so long abandoned. Agness could not see how 


these plain matters of suspicion and reasonable doubt 


were to be resolved—yet the flatterer, hope, whisper- 


_ were yet destined to be fully realized. 


facts when he so discourteously repeled Fitzpaulet’s 


ed to her heart, that her lover would honorably exhon- 
erate himself, and that her bright and youthful visions 

Of course Tom Merrivale was ignorant of all these 
advances. His esteem for Agness, and indignation 
towards Edward, made him suppress the genuine im- 
pulses of his heart, which were any thing but hostile 
to his old class mate and friend. Still more of course 
was it, that Michael Brownfield, who had none of that 
bravery, generally exhibited by the ‘second’ ina duel 
—should explain these circumstances fully and par- | 
ticularly to the man he sought. 





Tom was too gener- 
ous, and truly honorable, not to recant fully and satis- 
factorily his injurious expressions, and too much de- 


voted to the interest of Agness, to suffer her to remain 


‘is still living. 


long in ignorance, of the trne state of affairs, between 
herself and Fitzpaulet. 

‘Well, Michael, what is the news?” 

«¢ Aoness Merrivale is in the house.”’ 

‘‘Is she? Then my suspicions are justified. She 
is the wife of Tom Merrivale.” 

‘*No, she is still single.” ‘ 

‘*A widow then, I presume.” 

‘*No,—old Anthony Merrivale was a liar, and 1s 
dead. His daughter is an Angel, and luckily for you 


39 


‘“‘Speak again, Michael. 


Did I hear you aright, 


that Agness Merrivale is stilLunmarried?” 
*<T said so.” 


an heiress, free to bestow her hand where she had | ‘‘Shew me to her—I will see her instantly. There 
already given her heart. But Edward’s continued || is sti]l hope, I may obtain the only good, necessary to 
flence—his abandonment of Charleston, without a || perfect my earthly happiness.” 





Still she most anxiously avoided an 4 
interview, until some painful doubts could be explain- 
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‘‘¢Luck’s All,’ you know Edward, and you may | 
try its potency. Agness Merrivale, awaits you in the 
parlor above.” 

We pass over the meeting and love scene—the ex- | 
plinations—the reconciliation—the marriage—all of | 
which doubtless were highly interesting to the parties, 
and their immediate friends—but none of which we | 
presume, can be advantageously portrayed for the | 
benefit of the general! reader. | 

To those fashionables, who remember their ei 

| 
| 
| 


quaintances of the summer of 1837,—particularly the 
elegant and accomplished Southerner General F., and 
his beautiful and fascinating yankee bride, we need 
not say, that they have seen and known, the original 
hero of our story. They have heard him too often | 
speak of the circumstances we have narrated, to 
doubt the substantial truth of our tale, or to question 
the correctness of the adage, that in this world 
** Luck’s All.” 


——_ 





PACKOLETTE HAtt, S. C. 19th. June, 1841. 
To the Editor of the Magnolia. 

Sir : [neither intend to provoke or be provoked into 
a controversy, with the distinguished critic of the | 
Magnolia, who under the signature “A PuriTan,” 
has thought proper to exercise his critical astutness on 
the Epistle Dedicatory to the ‘Tales of the Packo- 
lette.”’ 

Had the criticism charged a want of interest ora 
deficiency inthe style—or any other literary defect, 
in the compositions, I shonld have declined the short 
reply I now propose. But I have greatly failed in my 
real intentions, if in truth, I am obnoxious to the 
charge of ‘aiming a polished shaft against virtue,”’ or 
*‘Jaushing at vices which youthful folly cannot ex- 





| 
} 
| 


cuse.”” 

I might find it perfectly easy on precedent and the 
highest authority, to defend the objectiona>le remin- 
iscence refered to—but I prefer to disclaim rather 
than justify. Itmay be, that a fastidious critic can 
distinctly perceive how good taste and sound morals 
are offended even when the author remains profound- 
ly ignorant. If your correspondent is right, he can- 
not regret more than myself, the error into which I 
have unwitingly fallen. 
even him, in his tastes, his judgments or his morals. 
I shall rejoice with him, in seeing the Magnolia take 
rank as the first periodical of the age, distinguished 
not only for its literary merits, its pure morals and re- 
fined taste—but its love of ‘*country, its literature” 
and religion. 

Even hyper-criticism with such praiseworthy ob- 
jects in view, can be, not only tolerated, but received 
with deference and kindness by those against whom 
the criticism is aimed. 

I have no name in the literary world to give weight 
to my opinions and produce a deleterious influence 


on society, or such as, to induce admission into the 





I would not willingly offend | 





a es 





— 


columns of the Magnolia, contrary to the judgment of 
its editor. In truth, I am but a truant in those bright 
fields into which I occasionally stray, more as an idler 
than a reaper of its honors or rewards. The sterp 
duties of practical life leave melittle leisure to do 
more than sip at the fountain of letters; and I am ever 
ready to stand corrected by the virtuous and the wise 
whenever my judgment or my taste is at fault. | 
seek but, asa recreation the scent of the flowers,— 
to pluck a straggling rose in the garden,or rest my wea. 
riad limbs, fora moment, beneath the shade of ow 
proud and beautiful Magnolia. Whether the criticisn 
be just or not. it has created no feelings of warmth or 
unkindness, and I bid the critic God speed in his good 
intentions. 

The Magnolia is doubtless in some degree intended 
for the Ladies as ‘the Puritan” alleges, and should 
undoubtedly contain nothing impure or corrupting ip 
its columns. Has it contained any such matter? No 
from my pen, I hope and trust—not from any other ag 
I conscientiously believe. Faults there may be inalj 
the writers for the Maznolia—faults that are obnoxious 
to criticism, but no design to wound the pure in taste 
or offend against good morals. 

I cannot yield to ‘‘the Puritan” in my love of 
‘‘country”’—*‘literature”’—and *‘religion.”” My sons 
and daughters read the Magnolia, and my cheek would 
burn with shame, should they find in its columns, of 
their father’s composition, any thing to contradict the 
daily lesson I endeavor to teach them. 

[I have sought only to vindicate my intentions from 
the plainly indicated charge of your correspondent, 
that [am inclined to scoffat virtue and jest upon inex. 
Iam not disposed to do either, and 
would much preferthat you should throw my whole 
manuscript into the fire instead of giving it to the 
public, than that one whose ‘‘exalted station and 
character, whose precept and example are calculated 
to exalt the standard of taste and virtue,”’ should find 
an evil tendency in the Tales of the Packolette. 

THE AUTHOR. 


cusable vices. 





SOO GOL 


BEAUTY. 


Ay, beauty’s wreck 
Is soon accomplished. Of created things, 
Nothing was finished with a tool so nice 
As the moth’s wing. ’Tis covered with fine arts 
—’Tis clothed in feathers, to the quickest eye 
Hardly perceptible. Yet one slight touch 
Defaces all. So woman’s beauty flies. 
Brushed by the hand of sorrow or mischance, 
Escapes it these? Age will not let it pass; 
It falls a victim tothe thefts of Time; 
And there is nothing permanent on earth 
But goodness. I have lived, Cecelia, long: 
*Tis almost ten years since I saw fourscore. 
Experience tells me beauty is ashade, 
Andall the pride of youth a morning cloud. 
Will you be taught to be forever fair, 





Spite of oldageand wrinkles ?—then be good. 
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THe PACKOLETTE PAPERS AGAIN.—It is with | 
pleasure we announce to our readers that we are ena- | 


bled to commence again the publication of these pa- | 
pers. Inour next we shall commence a story from | 
this author, of un‘sual interest and graphic power of |, 
description, both of incident and chatacter. We re- 


gret that we were not able to continue them to our |) 


readers regularly. They are from the pen of a mem- 
ber ofthe South Carolina Bar, now ranking among the 
seniors of the profession, whose love for literature and 
literary pursuits has often seduced him from the claims || 
of Chitty and Blackstone. We trust that by the time 
we have transferred the contents of the volume to the 
pages of the Magnolia, the ‘Tales of the Packolette,” 
will win favor and acceptance with our literary 
friends andnumerous readers. That such will be the 
case, they may be assured, if they will rely upon || 
our judgment for whatis to come. Myra Cunning- | 
ham, the tale alluded to above, and which will be com- | 
menced in the August number, is founded on the leg- 
endary history of a section of the State of South Car- || 
olina, still unexplored by the novelist, 
ground is passed over in Jlorse-Shoe Robinson. Its 
leading characters belong not to fiction—their real 
names are given, and tradition verifies the leading 
facts. Should criticism charge that the author has 
borrowed his incidents from any other writer, he will 
be exonerated when it is known, that all who have 
written, from whom he might be suspected of borrow- 
ing, have followed after him, this story having been 
written some years ago. We trust the author will 
have another volume prepared by the time the present 
one is finished, and in this request we are assured that 


our readers will heartily join us, especially when we | 


inform them that it is already written in a rough 
sketch of its outlines. That he can and has added 
much to the literature of the day, is beyond a question, 
and we trust he will place it in our power, when the 
present one is finished, to lay another volume before 


‘our readers, of Tales from the Packolette. 


Harris’s MEMORIALS OF OGLETHORPE.—At 
last the public have been supplied with a life of Ogle- 
thorpe, by Dr. Harris. A life of this enterprising 
and good man, and distinguished soldier, has long been 
adesideratum. Few have lived so long and passed 
through so many eventful scenes as the distinguished 
founder of our own beloved State. And the Georgian 
will trace with peculiar interest those important 
events, in which he was a prominent actor, which led 
to the final settlement of Georgia, and his noble and 
gallant defence of the soil he had peopled, against the 
encroachments of the gold hunting and bloody minded 
Spaniards. Gen. Oglethorpe figuied inan age which 
Was most remarkable perhaps, for the number of great 








| 





| minds it prodnced in almost every department of hu- 
| man learning, science and enterprise, as well as in 
religion, of any other since the commencement of the 
| Christian era. It abounded also in many great and 
eventful changes with many of which he was closely 
_connected asa prominent actor. His distinguishing 
_ characteristics love of country, of earthly 
glory, and a prevailing desire to benefit his fellow 
men. Such a character as his could rarely err, never 
| knowingly, from a high moral rectitude of feeling ; 
and seldom unwittingly, from a sound and experien- 
| ced judgement. He possessed in an eminent degree 
| the characteristics of a great and good man. For be- 
| nevolence and goodness of intention, he may be rank- 
ed with Wm. Penn, and for bravery and skill in war, 
| with those master spirits under whom he learned the 
~ art. 


were a 


| Ve have no doubt but that Dr. Harris has done the 
Pes and good Oglethorpe every possible justice, in 
faithfully searching out all the records of his life that 
could possibly be obtained. But the opportunity for 
anaccurate and minute life had passed forever. On 
this subject the Biographer remarks in his preface 
| that— 

‘‘So extraordinary did Dr. Johnson consider the 


though the || | Saventuves, enterprise and exploits of this remarkable 


man.that ‘he urged him to give the world his life.’ 

| He said, ‘*I know of no man whose life would be more 
interesting. If I were furnished with materials, I 
would be very glad to write it.” This was a flatter- 
ing offer. The very suggestion implied that the great 
and worthy deeds, which Oglethorpe had performed, 
ought to be recorded for the instruction, the grateful 
acknowledgment, and just commendation of con- 
temporaries; and their memorial transmitted with 
_ honor to posterity.” 


«‘The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it 
| then;’’ but, upon a subsequent occasion, communica- 
ted to Boswell, a number of particulars, which were 
| committed to writing; but that gentleman ‘not hav- 
| ing been sufficiently diligent in obtaining more from 
him,’ death closed the opportunity of procuring all 
the requisite information.” 

But we are not left in the dark with regard to the 
greatest actions of Oglethorpe. We at least have an 
accurate and well authenticated account of his planting 
and defending the colony of Georgia, which will be 
found in his memorials by Dr. Harris. 

We notice also appended in this volume, much use- 
ful information in relation to the Indian Chief Tomo- 
chichi, seige of St. Augustine, Spanish invasion, &c. 
Together with a history of the silk culture in Georgia 
up to 1774, by Wm. B. Stevens, M. D. of this city.— 
This will no doubt be read with much interest, as the 
suvject of growing silk has recently occupied a large 
share of the attention of the Agricultural community, 
and we trust yet is destined tg produce the most benefi- 
cial results. 

Taken as a whole, we presume there is not that man 
who has lived, whose life has not been written, that 
would make so interesting a biography as that of Ogle- 
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thorpe. His intimate connection with the great men 


of his time adds much to his own eventful life. His. 
employment of John and Charles Wesley and Whit- | 
field—all of whom have since proved distinguished re- | 


formers, earning names as deathless as Oglethorpe 
himself,—as missionaries to his colony of Georgia, 
and tothe Indians, adds an additional charm to this 
more than ordinarily eventful Biography. 


The volume is dedicated to the Georgia Historical | 


Society, of which the Biographer, Dr. Harris, is a 


member. We learn that the first edition has been ta- 


ken up so fast that another will soon be demanded. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERI- 
CA, CHIAPAS AND YucaTAN. By John L. Ste- 
phens, author of Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petra, andthe Holy Land, &c. illustrated by numer- 
ous engravings. 


This delightful book of travels seems to be sought |, 
and read with an avidity and zest by the reading public, | 


heretofore unprecedented in the history of American 


books. Mr. Stephens has won to himselfa name and | 


fame asatraveller and observer of men and things, 


and as a pleasant and fascinating writer, possessing in | 
an eminent degree, a grace and simplicity of diction, | 


which no other modern traveller has yet attained 
on either continent. These qualifications render his 


‘Incidents’ more than ordinarily attractive, even on | 


ground often occupied by gifted and observing travel- 
lers. But, ina newand wholly unexplored field like 


that which the present book treats of—surpassing in | 


interest even the classic grounds of the East, hallow- 
ed by time, and strewed with storied urns and monu- 
mental marble, which recall the faded glories of the 
mighty nations of old—we finda charm an novelty as 
new and stranze, as it is marveleous and unaccounta- 
ble. 

On opening the book, the first few words recal! plea- 
sant recollections of our former acquaintance with 
Mr. S, as an author, in his Eastern travel, and we are 
of course prepared to look favorably upon every thing. 
But our business is not so much with the author as 
with the wonders of this mystic region which he has 
explored in company with Mr. Catherw ood, an emi- 
nent artist, to whom we are indebted for the fine en- 
gravings, with which the work abounds. All that has 
been heretofore known of this wild and unexplored 
region, scattered with the wrecks of empires and ci- 
ties, long since doomed to oblivion, has been very 
vague and uncertain ; and until the appearance of 
Mr. Stephens’ work, we had not any definite idea of 
these wonders of art, belonging to an aze of which 
nothing is known—save the fact of their existence, 
and their superiority to the Indian race inarts. Buried 
in the heart of the New World, and reposing in solemn 
quiet for ages, inher dense forest, have these statues, 
with their hundred curious devices and hieroglyph- 
ics, stood, lofty and frowning in the silent desolation 
which swept all else before them, unnoticed by the 
savage Indian, or scarce less savage native of the 


—=:= 
|| present day—an ever during record that a mighty peo- 
ple skilled in arts, lived and flourished, where now 
allis desolation. Who these people were? what the 
date of their existence? are questions which the 
jearned, we fear, will not be able to decide. 

Mr. Stephens visited eight ruined cities, and per. 
formed a journey of nearly three thousand miles in 
length. ‘The journey is one of much interest, apart 
from the account ofthe ruins. ‘The state ofthe coun. 
are all noticed by the writer. Of the latter, the fol. 
lowing will give some idea: 


tiy, its religion, morals, intelligence and literature, 


| Our host asked me whether we had any wars in 

my country, and said that he knew that we had one 

Revolution, for he had read La Historia de la Revoly- 

tion de los Estados Unidos del Norte, in four volumes, 
/in which Gen. Washington appeared under the name 
of Harper, and Jack Lawton and Dr. Sitgreaves were 
two of the principal characters ; from which I learn. 
ed, what will perhaps be new to some of my readers, 
that in the Spanish translation the tale of the ‘Spy,’ is 
called a history of the American Revolution.” 

Their religion consists mainly in fetes and the car- 
rying of images and various emblems about theif per- 
|| sons, to which recourse is had by prayer in times of 
trouble and fear. ‘The laws are not respected, and 
the general state of the country may be easily inferred 
from this fact. First, the chief of one party is inthe 
ascendant and then another. Judging from the ele- 
ments which compose the government of Guatemala, 
we predict for it many distractions and internal broils 
|, yet, before the ignorant prejudices of the Indian will 
be satisfied,orthe avaricious propensity of the aris- 
tocracy appeased. 
| Since writing the above, we have read some of the 
last pages of the work where Mr. Stephens gives us his 
| own conjectures in relation to the builders of those 
|| decayed citiesand temples whose fallen grandeur is 
| stillso imposing. Andwe are constrained trom the 
| 
| 





/ reasons he adduces to believe with him—namely, 
| that they are the workmanship of the Indians, whom 
| Cortez conquered, and of their predecessors, the Mex- 
| icans and other tribes of equal intelligence, theirim- 
| mediate neighbors, and not that these antiquities, as 
| has been heretofore believed, are antedeluvian ; or as 
| belonging to a remote antiquity, and toa people of 
| whom the Indians were as ignorant as ourselves. 

‘The comparison which he introduces between these 
works of art and those of Hindoo and Egypt clearly 
| show that there is no resemblance which coald lead to 
the idea, thatthey have been built by a people sprung 
| trom either of these nations or by those of any other na- 
tions of Europe or Asia. The inference clearly is then 
that they are purely American and original. He 
seems confident that the hicroglyphics will one day be 
read and the history of these powerful nations will be 
dragged from oblivion. ‘There are some good reasons 
| to believe that this will be the case, one of which | 
_ from its curious interest we will give. It is, that there 
_is a living city, large and populous, which canbe seen 
| from the topmost ridge of the Sierra ata great distance 
_‘spread over a great space with turrets white and glit- 
tering in the sun,’ and ‘precisely in the same state as 
before the discovery of America.’ And that no white 
man had ever yet penetrated to it. This partly be- 
longs to conjecture, it is true, but the evidence was 
sufficient to satisfy the mind of Mr. Stephens of the 
existence of such a city. And ifit be the case, this 
great mystery may yet be solved, and we made ac- 
quainted with the history of these nations. Our lim- 
its will not permit us to dwell longer with this intet- 
esting book. 

It is for sale by T. Ponse & Co. Savannah. 
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